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PREFACE. 

The following pages comprise an extension of an 
essay on Analogy in Syntax which was awarded the 
Sudbury-Hardy man dissertation prize at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, last year. 

The books to which I am chiefly indebted are as 
follows : Brugmann's Greek Syntax and Schmalz's 
Latin Syntax in Iwan Muller's Handbuch der 
klassischen Alter tumswissenschaft ; Delbriick's Syntak- 
tische Forschungen, vols. iv. and v. (the latter embracing 
his Altindische Syntax) ; Delbriick's Ablativ Localis 
Instrumentalis ; Monro's Homeric Grammar; Cauer's 
Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum ; Roby's Latin 
Grammar; Draeger's Historische Syntax der lateinis- 
chen Sprache ; Wordsworth's Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin; Cobet's Vamae Lectiones; Whitney's 
Sanskrit Grammar; Skeab's Gospel of St. Mark in 
Gothic; Vincent and Dickson's Handbook to Modern 
Greek. My chief obligations are due to H. Ziemer's 
Das psychologische Moment in der Bildung syntak- 
tischer Sprachformen, which forms the second part of 
his Junggrammatische Streifzuge (Colberg, 1883). I 
have adopted his threefold division of analogy, and 
have taken a few illustrations from him which are 
acknowledged in their proper places. 



I have taken a large number of examples from 
Herodotus, whose style illustrates the principles of 
analogy better than that of any other Greek author. 
Like other early writers of prose, he is unfettered by 
the traditional canons of literary expression, and writes 
in a manner not far different from that which he might 
have used in speaking ; and we may therefore expect 
to find a very considerable freedom in his syntactical 
usages. An appendix has been added in which an 
attempt has been made to give a complete list of 
the results of analogy which are peculiar to Herodotus. 
I have used Stein's edition of Herodotus throughout,, 
and have found Schweighauser's Lexicon Herod oteum 
useful occasionally. 

My special thanks are due to Mr. P. Giles, Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and University 
Reader in Comparative Philology, for kindly reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets and giving me many 
valuable suggestions. 
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ANALOGY IN SYNTAX. 

§ 1. Analogy has always been recognised as to some extent 
an agent in speech-change, but it is only within the last few 
years that the wideness of the principle has been understood, 
and an attempt made to classify the different forms of its 
working. It was called in occasionally by Curtius to explain 
forms that did not fit in with his particular theories, but 
has been used much more freely and systematically by the 
new school of philologists in explanation of apparent devia- 
tions from the phonetic laws which according to them admit 
of no exceptions. 1 The application of the principle to syntax, 
however, has been the theme of but few treatises ; and this 
in spite of the fact that its operations are much more ex- 
tended there than in morphology. 

In the history of forms, the two great influences at work 
are in their nature widely apart. Phonetic change is purely 
physiological, while change due to analogy always pre- 
supposes thought. In the region of syntax, phonetic change 
has naturally no place. All syntactical change is psycho- 
logical, and one of the chief agents of this change is analogy. 

In logic, analogy is the most unstable and untrustworthy 
form of reasoning. The resemblance extends to syntax. A 
sentence is the expression of thought, but an expression 
which proceeds not so much on the lines of logical rules as on 
the association of ideas. As Delbriick has pointed out, 2 this 

1 See Brugmann, Gr. Gr. page 12. 

2 Syntaktische Forschungen, vol. iv. page 148. 
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may be seen especially in the order of words in most of the 
Indo-European languages. Seeing that the association of 
ideas plays such an important part in the formation of sen- 
tences, it is not remarkable that the several members of a 
proposition should affect each other, or that syntactical 
forms, united in the mind by some internal connexion, 
should be found to exert a mutual influence. People are 
continually making analogical, and therefore probably 
false enthymemes, and so in syntax the spoken language 
is continually making new formations on very slight 
points of similarity, and without a thought as to whether 
the new formations correspond with original forms. 
Thus analogy works, as far as formal grammar goes, illo- 
gically, until stereotyped forms arise, to depart from which 
would be mere pedantry. It is in the spoken language, of 
course, that this development is most widely seen, while in 
literature it is in the early authors that we find the most 
numerous examples. All periods of a language, however, 
are fall of the products of analogical change founded on the 
association of ideas ; and if this principle is kept steadily in 
view, many difficulties in syntax will disappear, and the rise 
of many linguistic phenomena be easily accounted for. 

Analogical formations are found in the earliest records of 
every language, and no claim to antiquity, however great, is 
enough to prove a construction entirely original, or free from 
contamination, which must have been active as soon as 
language came into being. Thus it is needless to justify, as 
has been done, a construction like o5to? 7jv d^idoTaro^ twv 
irpoyeyevrj/jLepcw, "he was the most deserving of ( = more 
deserving than) those that went before him, ,, as strictly 
logical and uncontaminated, simply because it has a parallel 
in the Veda. The construction is due to the confusion of 
thought and the habit of loose thinking inherent in the 
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human mind, and no doubt as common among the original 
Indo-Europeans as in the nineteenth century. Whether any 
perfectly logical language ever did exist is a question that 
admits of no documentary proof ; but it is certain that the 
earliest records we have of any tongue exemplify most of 
the general types of assimilation. 

§ 2. In words united into sentences we ordinarily get a 
certain amount of agreement, that is, one word affects an- 
other closely connected with it to this extent, that we shall 
not find, e.g., one masculine and the other feminine, one 
singular and the other plural, except for some special reason. 
This amount of agreement is common to all Indo-European 
languages. But there are many further cases where words 
closely connected show an assimilation of form which one 
would not expect to find, and which can be shown to be later 
than the corresponding instances where the assimilation is 
not carried out. The difference between the two consists 
in this, that there are two kinds of formal analogy, one of 
which is very early, and often Indo-European, for example, 
the agreement of a verb with its subject in number ; and a 
second kind, which is later and special, for example, the fre- 
quent phenomenon of the predicate in the sub-oblique clauses 
of Oratio Obliqua being turned into the infinitive to corre- 
spond with the mood of the chief dependent clause. It is 
often difficult to tell whether a given assimilation of form is 
an early or a late development. As pointed out above, even 
though it may be Indo-European, it is not necessarily free 
from assimilation, as, from the uniformity of nature, the 
principle must always have been in operation. Again, the 
mere fact that an assimilation is found in several Indo-Euro- 
pean languages does not prove that the construction belongs 
to the original tongue, for' independent development on 
similar lines is a much commoner thing in syntax than is the 
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corresponding phenomenon in morphology. One might as 
well postulate a common linguistic origin for the construction 
which different languages present of a noun of multitude 
taking a plural verb. The usage is said to occur in Semitic 
as well as in Indo-European languages, but the reason is 
purely psychological, and does not necessarily come within 
the scope of comparative philology. 

Formal Analogy? then, particularly as applied to its 
working on non-assimilated and more original forms, may 
be defined as follows : — Two forms which have originally 
distinct functions are, through association of ideas caused 
by proximity or frequent union, assimilated to each 
other. 

The working of this influence is seen to be very widely 
spread, and comes up in tense, mood, voice, gender, number, 
and case. The assimilation may be either progressive or 
regressive, i.e., a form may be assimilated either to one which 
follows it or to one which precedes it. To the assimilation 
of form may be added that of position, and here it is that 
the influence of assimilation on general style comes in. 
This last, however, must in great part be considered under 
original as opposed to later assimilation. 

§ 3. Formal analogy gives us likeness of form where we 
might reasonably expect difference; the converse departure 
from what may be called the normal form is found in The A s- 
similation of Meaning. Here two forms which we might ex- 
pect to find in agreement are outwardly different. Here, 
too, we must look for a psychological reason. This section, 
like the first, is due to the association of ideas, but the in- 
fluence is exerted in the opposite way. We have outward 
unlikeness, but inward likeness, that is, real assimilation in 

1 Of. Zieiner, Junggrammatische Streifznge, page 68. 
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the midst of seeming diversity. So Cic. Verr. ii. 2, 32, 
huiusmodi monstrum, qui est assecutus. 

Change of expression produced by real assimilation is 
much less common than change due to formal assimilation, 
and there are comparatively few cases which can be shown 
to be not original. Such, for example, is the construction 
where a singular noun of multitude takes a plural verb. 
Again, when a grammatically masculine or feminine noun 
denoting an inanimate object has in the predicate a neuter 
adjective, we probably have the older construction ; and this 
supposition fits in with the modern theory of the develop- 
ment of grammatical gender. 

§ 4. The third section, which is by far the most frequent, 
presents by its very nature only non-original expressions. It 
may be called Complex Analogy, and consists in the formation 
of a third syntactical form out of a mixture of other two. 
The two factors that go to make the new expression may be 
outwardly dissimilar, but are united by an inward bond of 
meaning, that is, by the psychological association subsisting 
between the two original expressions. This kind of contami- 
nation has always been a powerful agent in the development 
of language. We cannot always trace it, and many expres- 
sions that appear simple to us may in reality have arisen 
from a complex system of analogical workings. Many 
examples, however, exist, where it can be shown to a 
certainty that a construction has arisen from a contamina- 
tion of two earlier ones, and, nature being .uniform, we can 
apply the principle to more obscure cases, and by speculation 
as to their history often arrive at important results. Let 
us take an example of this mixture from Herodotus, atcovo), 
"I hear," and its compounds, take throughout Greek the geni- 
tive of the person speaking ; while ireiOofmi, " I obey," takes 
in the same way the dative of the person obeyed. Both 
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these constructions, then, aicovew tlvo? and ireiOeadal tivl are 
found in Herodotus, but from the inward similarity of 
meaning subsisting between the two verbs, and from the 
fact that they were thus associated in the mind, their con- 
structions became completely confused, and two new usages 
arose : (1) uicoveiv rivi, (2) TrelBeaOal tivos. Thus (1) Herod, 
iv. 141, iiraicovaa^ tg> irpcoToy KeXevafiart, which is a mixture 
of iTra/eovaas tov irpcoTov /eeXevtr/juiTo*; and tti06/jl€vo<; t&> 
TrpcoTG) /cekeva/Aari. (2) Herod, vi. 12, ireidcofieda avrov, which 
is contaminated from a/coveofjuev avrov and Treidco/jueOa avT&. 

The whole history of language is full of such develop- 
ments. One verb, for instance, has a certain traditional 
case-construction. If it is a word much used, the tendency 
is for other rarer verbs of a similar meaning to take its con- 
struction. The history of many such usages cannot now be 
traced, but it is none the less certain that the tendency was 
always an extremely common one. Take as a comparison 
to case-construction the idiomatic use of certain prepositions 
in English. Thus at after laugh, jeer, scoff, sneer, jest, 
titter, giggle, and the like, probably comes from a single 
instance ; while words of the converse meaning are also 
associated together, but with a different construction. Thus 
— to grieve for, to mourn for, to lament for. The construc- 
tions have become stereotyped, and to depart from them 
nowadays would be ungrammatical. 

It is quite possible for this process of contamination to 
come about for other reasons than a sense-resemblance in 
two or more words. Anything that connects two words to- 
gether in the mind, even slightly, may be enough to cause a 
mixture of usages. Thus words denoting fulness take the 
ablatival genitive in Greek, and sometimes the ablative in 
Latin, from their psychological connexion with the contra- 
positive notion of want, which, naturally enough, goes with 
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the ablative. Similarly, mere outward resemblance of form 
between two words may lead to their association in the mind 
and so to their contamination. 

Having thus sketched the different ways in which the 
principle of analogy works, we shall proceed to examine 
them at greater length. 

I. Formal Assimilation. 

This is found with gender, number, case, person, tense, 
mood and voice. 

§ 5. Gender. The chief question here is whether assimila- 
tion or non- assimilation is the earlier. A comparison ot 
Indo-European languages leads us to favour the view that 
the former, if not original, is at all events found as far back 
as we can go. That is, whenever we find an adjective quali- 
fying a noun, the two together agree in gender. Of course, 
it must always be kept in mind that we are dealing here not 
with natural but with grammatical gender. The latter, in 
the different Indo-European branches, is mainly arranged on 
the lines of certain terminations, which became associated 
with some special natural gender, from the starting-point of 
some outstanding word which happened to have that termina- 
tion. 1 {Cf. the use of -% as feminine in Sanskrit, starting pro- 
bably from strl, a woman.) Then, by the working of analogy (1) 
nouns with similar form, and (2) nouns with similar meaning 2 
would follow the start thus given. It was only natural that 
adjectives should follow this analogy, and agree in gender 
with the words they qualify. Some of these adjectives were 
no doubt originally nouns, 3 and their terminations, when 

1 See Brugmann on the subject in Techmer's Zeitschrift, vol. iv. p. 100 ff. 

3 So, e.g., 8p6<ros became feminine on analogy of eptrrj. Note that 
dpotros is not found in Homer. 

3 Cf. expressions like dvrjp dXifvr, and Latin, homo servus ; musca 
femina. 
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they became adjectives, were often changed to agree with 
their corresponding nouns. All this, however, must have 
taken place in Indo-European times, and, from the evidence 
of the cognate languages, we may safely put down the 
assimilation as existing in the primitive speech. 

When, however, a noun stands in the subject, and an 
adjective agreeing with it in the predicate, the case is some- 
what different. If the noun is grammatically masculine or 
feminine, but naturally neuter, the adjective may be neuter. 
Now it would be quite possible to consider this as an instance 
of original non-assimilation, which owes its survival to the 
slight break caused by the copula between the two connected 
words ; but in that case we should expect an adjective to be 
suffixless and be in form like the German, Es ist sehr halt, 
as opposed to kaltes Wetter ; and we shall probably be right 
in considering such a case as an example of real assimilation 
(II.), without, however, any difference of meaning. That is, 
the analogy of meaning has in this case proved stronger than 
the analogy of form. Examples are : Herodotus ii. 68, 
6 he T/3o^t\o9 elpyvalov ol eari. Plato, Rep. 617 E., apery he 
aheairoTov. Cf. the familiar, Triste lupus stabulis (Virgil, 
E. iii. 80). 

Othgr Indo-European languages present the same contrast 
between the two cases. Thus in some Keltic languages 
the adjective agrees with its noun if both are in the subject, 
but in other situations this is not the case. 

An important instance of attraction in gender is seen in 
the Latin fut. infin. in -urum. This, as shown by Dr. Post- 
gate, 1 is formed from the locative of the supine and infinitive 
form -esum, and is found as -urum after feminine nouns. Its 
real nature was afterwards forgotten, and it was looked on 
as adjectival. Hence -uram arose after feminine nouns. 

1 See Classical Review, vol. v. p. 301. 
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In Latin and Greek, pronouns were usually assimilated, 
but a neuter was admissible. Contrast Plato, Crat. 433 E., 
\iy€L eivai ravrrjv opdoTr/ra ovo/aitos, ^vvdijfcrjv, and Livy, ii. 
38, Maturavimus proficisci, si hoc profectio et non fuga est. 
In this case it is hardly possible that change of gender made 
the slightest ^difference in the meaning. 

When there are several subjects, the adjective or parti- 
ciple oftsn agrees in gonder with the last. So, Cic. ad Quir. 
6, Consules praetores tribuni plebis senatus Italia cuncta sem- 
per a vobis deprecata est. This gender assimilation also takes 
place after qiuim, and in the predicates of other subordinate 
clauses. So the well-known, Thebae, quod caput est Boeotiae. 

Assimilation of gender is found in some cases where we 
should not expect it. Thus with words like ttoXv<;, TrXelaros, 
\o67ro9, and rj/uo-u?, instead of the neuter with the partitive 
genitive, we may have the adjective assimilated in gender to 
the genitive. Thus Herod, ii. 10, ravTq*; tt}? x&PV? V TroXXrj. 
Ibid., J JEj(ipdBa)v vrjawv ras rjfiiaea^ rjSrj r\ireipov treTToir^Ke. 
Contrast vi. 12, to Xoarbv ttjs rjfiepr)?. We may also compare 
Thuc. vii. 25, yaXeirayTaTrf 8' rjv T779 aravpcoaea)*; rj /epv<f)io<;. 
The non-assimilated construction in all these cases is in- 
dubitably the older. 

Again, the veiy usual formula in phrases like ttjv /caXeo- 
fievqv 'TXairjv is distinctly not original. We should expect e? 
rbv T07rov 'TXatrjv /caXeofiepov, or something similar. 

Under this head we must also treat as assimilated, usages 
like &Lfcaios elfii hpav. The older construction Slkcuov iariv 
ifie hpav, etc., occurs over and over again, and we must look 
on the personalised construction before us as due to assimi- 
lation of gender. Contrast Herod, i. 32, Sl/caio? eari <f>epea6ai 
with i. 39, ifjue toi Sucaiov ian <f>pd%€iv. A similar explanation 
probably holds good for S^\o? el/At and the like. . These 
usages are found universally in Greek. 
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§ 6. Number. Exactly parallel to the gender assimilation 
found in rj iroXKr) ttj^ 777? is the assimilation of number 
involved in the use of ovheve? and ovBafiot (which are two 
corresponding strong and weak forms of the same stem, the 
termination only being different). ouSew = ovS* eh, "not even 
one," and ovSeh ovtShv will become ov&eve? avrojv, the plural 
coming from the influence of the following genitive. So 
Dem. 238, 2, ovheva? rcov 'EWrjvcov ; Herod, i. 57, ovSafiolai 
t&v vvv afaas Treptoi/ceovTcov. A similar change has taken 
place in the case of ovSerepos. So Herod, vii. 103, tovtcov 
ovSirepa. We may compare Livy, xxx. 8, utraque cornua for 
utrumque comuum. Cf. English " none of them were," where 
the singular is the original construction, and none is taken as 
plural on the analogy of them. 

The plural of eicaaTos has one original use, viz., where it 
means " separate companies of," but besides this it is used 
simply for eicaaTo*;, the verb being in the plural on account 
of real assimilation, and in its turn producing etcaaToc. So 
Herod, ii. 66, eteaaroi e%oz/T69 gvXa. For more particulars 
concerning the usages of this word, see the section on Eeal 
Assimilation (§ 16). 

A like assimilation of number is seen when abstract nouns 
are used in the plural side by side with plural words to which 
they refer. This assimilation, which is peculiarly Hero- 
dotean, is non-original, and unusual elsewhere in Greek. So 
Herod, ii. 10, elal Be teal aWoi, iroTajiol, ov tcara top NetXov 
iovre? fieyddea. Herodotus often uses the non-assimilated 
form. Thus i. 199, oaai etSeo? re eirafifxevat elai koX fjueydOeos. 
SrjXd eari, old r iaTi we find in different Greek authors with 
a meaning undistinguishable from the corresponding singular 
forms. So Herod, ix. 11, SijXa yap ore avfifia^oi fiaaiXeo* 
yiv6u€0a. The construction is to be closely compared with 
the corresponding neuter plural forms of verbals in -reo9 r 
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and Johannes Schmidt would no doubt use them both to 
strengthen his theory of the rise of the neuter plural in -a. 
A simpler explanation, however, is to suppose that the plural 
forms were first used when the subject was in the plural, 
and then came to be used indiscriminately later on. Thus 
the construction could arise from a sentence like Herod, iii. 
72, 7] iroXkd i<rTL ra \6y<p fiev ov% old re hrfKSxrai, €py<*> $e, 
where olov re would do quite as well. 

On the other hand, we occasionally find in Herodotus 
kofi-assimilation of number when the adjective is in the 
predicate, in cases where other Greek authors would un- 
doubtedly give the assimilated form. As regards the rela- 
tive antiquity of the two usages, two views are possible. 
We may treat the non-assimilated form under Eeal Assimila- 
tion, and compare it with the neuter plural in Greek taking 
a singular verb, or we may take the opposite view that it 
represents a more original state of matters. I believe the 
former to be the correct explanation. Examples are : Herod, 
iii. 42, fieya Troievjievos Tavra, where we should expect fieydXa. 
So, ix. 00, evirere^ re avTolai efyrj ravra yiveo~6ai. 

The history of the dual in Indo-European has been con- 
siderably affected by formal assimilation. This appears 
more in Sanskrit than it does in Greek, which, along with 
Zend, keeps more closely to the original Indo-European 
conditions. 1 Two uses of the dual in Greek may be dis- 
tinguished : (1) a real dual, which denotes a pair of things 
that always go together ; (2) an extension side by side with 
the plural, which will naturally admit of a verb in the plural, 
as the dual here simply means a number of things, which in 
this case happens to be two. Thus : ri waOovre XeXda/jueda 
(Iliad, xi. 313). 

Sanskrit makes both kinds of dual take a verb in the 

1 So Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, vol. iv. page 14. 

2 
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dual. In spite of the difference between the two series, 
there was great confusion between them in Greek, and it is 
improbable that the original conditions have been in all cases 
preserved. Thus oWe can take either a dual or a plural 
verb ; its use with the singular, as oWe Batertu, is not neces- 
sarily due to its being considered as a unity, but rather to 
the analogy of the neuter plural. In Sanskrit, with dva, 
where Greek Bvo shows the plural, we have the dual. 
This is due solely to assimilation. Contrast Homeric 
Bvo avBpe? with Sanskrit tasya dvava$va stah, "he has 
two horses ". The assimilation is just what might have 
been expected, and may have begun in very early times. In 
tcovpco Be Kpivdevre Bvco teal irevrrfKovja ft/jTrjv, the dual comes 
in on account of the Bvco. Cf. Sanskrit ekasaste <jate = 
261. The disappearance at an early stage of even the real 
dual in the dialects other than "Homeric" and Attic is 
simply due to the fact that naturally it seldom occurred, 
and so its functions were in every case taken by the 
plural. 

The other heads of assimilation of number may be con- 
veniently grouped under the concords produced by proximity 
and the like. So we may have agreement with the last of 
two subjects instead of agreement with the plural idea. 
Thus : Herod, ii. 11, prj^irj o° iv avTw kcu a/jurcon? ava, 
iraaav rj/Aeprjv yiverai. Cic. ad Att. ix. 10, 2, nihil libri, 
nihil litterae, nihil doctrina prodest. So in Sanskrit, Veda 
ii., 25, 2, tokam ca tasya tanayam ca vardhate, " his race 
and progeny exists". Similarly we find agreement in 
number with the predicate. So Ovid, A, A. iii. 222, Quas 
geritis vestes sordida lana fuit. This often happens in sen- 
tences that express measurement. Thus : Herod, ii. 15, 
rr)9 to ireptfierpov ardBioi elai eiKcai /cat i/carbv kcu iga/cio-- 
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§ 7. Formal Assimilation of Case. 

" Attic " Attraction, where the relative pronoun, instead of 
taking the case natural to its own verb, is assimilated to the 
case of its antecedent, is found in all Greek dialects, in Latin 
and in other Indo-European languages. Where it occurs in 
Latin, it is not to be looked upon as a Graecism, but as a 
development quite natural in a highly-inflected language. 
The usage has probably developed independently in Greek, 
and is not Indo-European. There is only one example in 
Homer, Iliad, v. 265, yeverj? fj$ Tpa>t irep evpvoira Zev? Swtee, 
where Monro explains yever}? as a partitive genitive. Later 
examples are : Lesbian Inscr. (Cauer 431), ras evvoias 5? 
espial. Delphian Inscr. (Cauer 209), rol? asycovois oh a ttoXi? 
TidrjTL So for relative adverbs. Plato, Crito, 45 B, 7ro\- 
\a%ov fxev yap /cal aXXoae ottoi av a<f>i/cr} ayairrjaovGi <xe (an 
instance of regressive assimilation). Latin examples are: 
Cic. ad Att. x. 8, 7, illo augurio quo diximus; hi. 19, 2, 
me tuae litterae numquam in tafatam spem induxerunt 
quantam aliorum. Gellius, xi. 1, 3 : Eius numeri, cuius dixi- 
mus. A possible instance is found in Lex Acilia Bepetun- 
damm 12, in diebus x proxumeis, quibus h. 1. populus plebesve 
iouserit. Cf. with this Lucretius, i. 944, videtur tristior esse 
quibus non est tractata, where quibus is used by attraction 
for a quibus, as here quibus cannot be dative of agent after a 
passive verb, a construction not admitted by Lucretius. 1 

It would be quite possible to hold that Attic attraction 
arose from instances where the antecedent and relative are 
naturally in the same case. These are, e.g., in Herodotus, of 
extreme frequency, and would give an easy starting-point 
for the analogy to work. For the regressive assimilation, 
which is not nearly so common in Greek, cf. Herod, ix. 

1 See Munro, ad loc. 
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88, tov$ Be a\\ov$ avBpax tovs e^eBoaav oi Orjfialoi, ol pev 
iBoxeov, etc. ; Terence, Eun. 653, Eunuchum, quern dedisti 
nobis, quas turbas dedit. The usage is very common in 
classical Sanskrit. Cf. Nala, i. 26, Damayanti tu yam 
/tamtam samupfidhfivad antike sa manusim giram krtva Dania- 
yantlrn athfibravlt. 

Of the same nature as Attic attraction are the case assimi- 
lations found in Greek from early times with ovBeU oaris ou, 
el T19, olos, and the like. Examples are : Herod, iii. 68, ait 
Be Trap a 1 'Ar6aar)<; irvBev oretp tovtg) avvouceei, avrrf re etceivrj 
teal av ; vil. 145, ovBajuov * EWrjvi/e&v t&v ov ttoWov /jl££ci> 9 
where rS>v stands for otcgdv; iv. 28, d<f>6prjTo<; 0I09 ytperat 
fcpvfio? ; iv. 194, a<f>dovoi oaoi. 

On the other hand, in diro^ec Be T779 x^PV? T V^ y ApafHr)<t 
Oeatreaiov a>9 rjBv (iii. 113), deaireacov is attracted to f/Bv. 

In Thuc. vii. 21, avBpa? oXov? koX ' AdrjvaLov^ y we have a 
double attraction. Single attraction, on the other hand, is 
found in Aristoph. Ach. 601, veavias 8' 0*01/9 av BiaBeBpatcoras, 
if we keep the MS. reading. Paley, Bergk, and Meineke give 
0I09 <rv, and Holden gives the possible construction oiov? ae. 

In Dem. Be Falsa Leg. § 206, Shilleto gives tt}<; oXa trap 
flfi&v earl iroXiTeias. The MSS. give oia$, which Schaefer sug- 
gests should be kept, omitting eari ; and this is no doubt the 
proper reading. In De Falsa Leg. § 248, tovs 0Z09 ovto? av- 
Opwiros, Shilleto passes without remark. Cobet (Var. Ltd. 
page 551) would assimilate it by reading 0101/9. 

We see from the above that there are three constructions 
of 0I09 rendered j ustifiable by usage — the plain grammatical use, 
that with single, and that with double assimilation. Con- 
sequently one can hardly agree with Cobet when he amends 
all passages that do not fit in with the assimilated con- 
struction. 

Parallel to the above usage are forms like OavfiaarSx; <&9, 
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V7rep(f)va)<; ft>9. So ^Esch. De Falsa Leg. § 40, irapaSogax; a>9 
<f>i\av0pu>7ra)<;. Two words could get welded together like this 
in Latin, as — Horace, Odes, i. 27, 6, immane quantum dis- 
crepat ; Pliny, xviii. 277, infinitum quantum congelat. So 
mire quam. 

Phrases like a>? avrax;, co? TrapairXrjaLO)^, aAAca? ov8a/j,oo<; 
aWax; tfcas, ovSa/juoOi eripadt, (Herod, iii. 113), are to be ex- 
plained on the same principle. Besides this, I would suggest 
that the use of t*9 in phrases like evrvx^ rt? roirjhe is really 
based on case-assimilation. The phrase does not mean "a 
certain piece of luck of the following kind," but " somewhat 
like this," and for tl$ we should naturally expect an adverb. 

Whether the personal use with verbs of such words as 
7T/3WT09 and Trporepo? instead of their corresponding adverbs 
is a later assimilation is very doubtful. The similar Latin 
construction is well known, and in classical Sanskrit we have 
phrases like prathamd nivrttas = Trp&roi aveXdovre*;, while 
Vedic examples are not unknown. 1 This coincidence may 
well lead us to infer that such constructions, if not original, 
were at any rate very early assimilations. Examples are : 
Herod, i. Ill, f f yvvrj etpero irporeprj, with which contrast ii. 
161, t&v irporepov ftaaikicop. So ii. 34, AiyimTos avrirj /eiercu, 
as opposed to (in the same chapter) rj Sivd>7n] avriov Keercu. 
Cf. Cicero, Bosc. Am. 6, Boscius erat Bomae frequens. 2 

The use of two words agreeing in case where we should 
expect to find one as a partitive genitive belongs in many 
instances to case-assimilation. Instances of such assimi- 
lation are found in late phrases like da fridam pusillum, 
" give a little cup of cold water," and trama pensum, " a hank 
of wool," found on Pompeian inscriptions. These may be 

1 See Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, v. page 78. 

2 Possibly in this way recens comes to be used for nuper. 
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compared with phrases in German like Ein Glas Bier. The 
genitive of material, on the other hand, has a very high 
antiquity ; cf. Vedic madlws pdtram, " a vessel of honey " ; 
hiranyasya kalagas, " a pot of gold ". Are there any such case- 
assimilations in Greek ? The usual position of /xecro? before 
the article is a strong argument in favour of the supposition 
that the original construction was fieaov + genitive, and that 
the ordinary construction is due to later assimilation. So 
€9 fieaa? ra<; Siva? would stand for e? fieaov t<ov Blp&v. A 
similar explanation may possibly hold good for 7rav, which 
mostly shows the same position before the article. The 
position of adj. + article + noun of the oblique predicate, 
which is not common in early Greek, is explicable on quite 
different grounds. 1 This view of the construction of pAao? 
is corroborated by instances of non-assimilation. Thus 
Herod, iv. 171, /cara fiiaov t% %wp^9 ; viii. 23, ^XP L A tecrov 
ypepr)?. Another argument is found in the use of the Sanskrit 
madhya ( = fiedio-, ueco-) . Thus Veda, i. 115, 4, madhya kartos, 
" in the midst of the work ". Compare with the above the 
proverbial phrase irdvia Si/ca, " ten of everything,'' for iravr&v 
Si tea. Other instances are : — 

Herod, viii. 4, €7rl p.ia6& Tpirf/eovra TaXavToiai, where we 
should expect eVl fiurdtp rpuj/covra TaXavrcov ; Inscr. (Cauer 
No. 10) , Etovdla Trap afeaOOrj tea t&> ^iXa^aio) Terpa/eaTtai fival 
apyvpia ; cf Livy, xxix. 5, arma magnus numerus. So 
modern Greek : rpel? /AvpidSe? arpaTiarrai ; ev iroTrjpiov vepo. 

When a whole is subdivided, we more often find the 
whole expressed as a genitive ; but it may be made to agree 
in case with the parts. So S. C. de Bacanalibus, Homines 
pious v oinvorsei virei atque mulieres ne quisquam fecise 

1 This is a non-original expression, coming under section iii., and 
borrowed from ordinary prediction. Thus ficyaky rfj (jxovfj exprjro is 
possible only on the assumption of an original fj (fxovt] eVri fieyaXrj. 
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velet ; Herod, ii. 55, Bvo TreXeidSa? . . . dvafrrafieva^, ttjv 
fiev avriayv ... rr]v he airiKeadai. There is nothing to show 
which of the two possible constructions is the older. 

Another phrase that has its origin in case-assimilation is 
given by the type hrl ra ifiirepa avr&v instead of ra ifiwv 
avr&v, for which we may compare the common Latin phrase 
mens miseri amicus, etc. Here the assimilation works in the 
way we should least expect. Parallel to this usage is the 
use of possessive adjective instead of personal pronoun in rj 
ifiij StafioXi], " the charge against me " (Plato, Apology, 19 A). 

Case-assimilation sometimes goes from one clause to 
another. Thus in Latin after quxim. Terence, Fhormio, 591, 
ego hominem callidiorem vidi neminem quam Phormionem. 

The same thing happens with idem — qui ; tardus — quantus. 
So Cicero, Sen. 1, Suspicor te eisdem rebus quibus me ipmm 
interdum gravius commoveri. It is, of course, quite possible 
to supply quibus suspicor me i^sum commoveri, but this is 
clumsy. 1 A Greek parallel is Herod, iv. 61, e? XefirjTas eVt- 
%(opiov<;, fidXiara Aeo-fiioiai Kparrjpai irpoo-eiiceXov*; %o>pi9 rj on 
/xefoi/a9. The similar usage with &<ne is well known. Cf. 
Herod, ix. 94, kaX /acto, ravra avrUa e/ixfrvrov fiavrticrjv eZ^e, 
ware teal dvofiaaTos yeviadat, where dvofiaarov might be ex- 
pected. Compare the two possible constructions with etf are. 
That there is no distinction of meaning involved may be seen 
from a comparison of (1) e<£' pre hXevdepo? el/juev ital dvk^airTo^ 
dwo irdvTcov top iravra 'xpovov (Delphic Inscr., Cauer 219) ; (2) 
iirL<nevG€ Ni/ea) . . . ifi (pre iXevdipap elfiev ica\ dvefyairrov diro 
irdvrcov rov irdvra fiiov (Cauer 215). In Oratio Obliqua we find 
sometimes case-assimilation, and sometimes the accusative 
and infinitive proving the stronger. No distinction of mean- 

1 Ziemer, Jung. Streif. page 74, quotes a good example from Nepos, 
Hann. 5, Minucium magistrum equitum pari ac dictatorem imperio 
fugavit. 
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ing, of course, is involved by the difference of construction. 
Contrast Herod, iii. 53, <rvveyiv<0<rtc€To €covt£ ovrciri elvcu 
SvvaTos, and iv. 94, ovre uiroOi/ya/eeiv iowrous voyutyvai. In 
Herod, i. 56, we have iXirifav ovK 3>v airo? ou&e ol ef airrov 
Travcaadal /core tt)? apxfy- Cobet ( V. L. page 91) would read 
tow : which, of course, we should have had but for the assimi- 
lation. On the other hand, in a sentence like <f>r}fu Selv iiceivovs 
airoXkcQai, ifie Se aqj&affai,, the explanation of ifii is not that 
some particular force is meant to be brought out by the case 
(as some grammarians would have it), but simply that the 
attraction of the other accusative has in this case proved 
stronger than the usual construction, since i/jui comes late 
in the sentence. The two constructions are equally pos- 
sible in Homeric Greek. Contrast (1), without attraction, 
<r(f)mv fiiv r iireoL/ce /juera TrpcoToiatv iovras eardfiev (II. iv. 
341) ; (2) with attraction, 

ifjbol 8e tee tcephiov elrj 
aev a<f>a/jLapTovarj ^dova hvpevai (II. vi. 410). 

Monro's distinction of meaning (Homeric Grammar § 240) 
seems hardly necessary. Latin presents the same choice 
of constructions. Thus: vobis necesse est fortibus viris 
(fortes vires) esse. As regards priority of usage, the proba- 
bility is on the side of the assimilated construction, from the 
fact that the accusative and infinitive construction can be 
shown on other grounds to be non-original. 

It has been maintained that, where the dative occurs in 
Oratio Obliqua, we have a case of datival attraction. We 
have, of course, two real datives, the noun and the infinitive, 
but the probability is that the construction is original, and 
that no later assimilation has taken place, although Monro 
(Homeric Grammar, § 239) appears to hold that this has 
happened. Thus, according to him, in cases like alaxpov 
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yap roSe y €<ttI teal iaaofiivoiatr irvdeadai, it is irvOeadat that 
is the true dative, while eaaofievoLai is merely attracted 
to it. However, there is nothing to show that this is a later 
construction, and its occurrence in Vedic argues strongly for 
its being original. Thus, Eigveda, v. 31, 4: brahruana 
indram mahayanto arkair avardayann aJuiye hantavd u = " for 
the snake, to kill it " (Delbriick, S. F. vol. v. page 89). 

Under the head of formal assimilation of case comes the 
construction of the double accusative, a usage which shows 
a great wealth of development even in early Greek. The 
construction is most familiar to ns from the Latin usage, 
whereby verbs of asking, teaching, concealing, etc., take two 
accusatives, the one of the person and the other of the thing. 
It is very early, occurring as it does in the Veda. Thus : 
tvam aham satyam icchami, "I desire truth from thee"j It 
has been continued into modern Greek. Cf. yefil&i to ttotq- 
piov /cpaai, " he fills the cup with wine ". 

In Latin we find for each of the accusatives an alternative 
construction possible. Thus, Cic. Verr. ii. 4, 15, de eius 
iniuriis iudices docere ; Cic. Verr. ii. 4, 12, 29, te celare de 
phaleris. It is to be observed that the accusatives are under 
the government of the same verb, a fact which to a large 
extent helps in causing the attraction. Subjoined is a list 
of the chief types found in Greek, the examples being mostly 
taken from Herodotus. 

(1.) Verbs of teaching : — 

Herod, iv. 78, top rj /M^Trfp avTtj yX&aadv Te 'EWdSa teal 
ypdfifiaTa eSt'Saf e. 

(2.) Verbs of answering : — 

ii. 173, TavTa fiev tou? <f)i\ov<; dfieiyfraro. 

Contrast with this (in the same chapter) 6 S' d/tetySero 
TolaiSe avTovs, and cf. Eigveda, x. 80, 7, agnim maham avo- 
cama suvrktim, " we have sung a great hymn to Agni ". 
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(3.) Verbs of reminding : — 

vi. 140, avajjLLfJLvrjcnccDv afyeas to 'xprjarrfptov. 

(4.) Verbs of asking and inquiring : — 

iii. 58, avrov<i kicarov raXavra hrprj^av. 

Pindar, 01. vi. 81, airavras iv ot/ccp ecpero iralBa ov EvdSva 

T€K0l. 

(5.) Verbs of taking away : — 

vii. 104, ol fie yipea airekofievoi irarptma. 

Contrast vi. 65, airoa-TepieL AevTvx&ea tov ydjxov, and 
compare Brahmanas, xxi. 1, 1, indro marutah sahasram 
ajinat, " Indra took a thousand from the Maruts " l . 

(6.) Verbs of doing : — 

iii. 59, fieyaXa tca/ca hroirjaav Alyivqras. 

Cf. Bigveda. v, 30, 9, kim ma karann abala asya senah, 
" what could his powerless armies do to me?" (Delbruck.) 

Contrast with these : — 

ii. 141, ari/jua iroievvra e? avrovs. 

iv. 26, 7rat<? Se irarpl tovto iroikei. • 

(7.) Verbs of concealing : — 

vii. 28, oi/T6 ae aTrotepvyfra) . . . ttjv i/iecovTov ovalav. 

(8.) General instances of external and internal accusa- 
tive : — 

i. 163, T€i%09 TrepifiaKeadai rrjv iroXiv. 
An extreme instance is found in i, 178, fiiyado? iovva fiercDirov 
e/eao-Tov ; that it is not an ordinary construction is shown by 
the fact that it breaks down in this passage, and becomes an 
anacolouthon. 

The construction, where the subject of the dependent 
interrogative becomes the object of the principal clause, 
should probably be put under the same head. By it also we 
get two accusatives after the leading verb, the one a sub- 
stantive, the other a clause. Thus in Plautus, Perm, iv. 4, 

1 Quoted by Delbruck, 8. F. vol. v. page 180. 
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83, Ego patriam te rogo quae sit tua, we have really three 
accusatives depending on the principal verb. The usage is 
very common in Greek also. 

One or two further instances of case-assimilation from 
Latin may be added. 

(a) Assimilation of the dative is seen with verbs meaning 
to have or give a name ; as — ncmen dicere, cognomen addere, 
nomen esse. Thus : — 

PI. Men. 1096, Huic item Mensechmo nomen est. 
The other construction, i.e., with the nom., is about as com- 
mon as the one above. The assimilated construction seldom, 

« 

if ever, occurs in Greek. 

(6) An extreme case of assimilation in the accusative is 
seen in the expression of dates : as — ante diem quartam 
Kalendas Ianuarias. The use oiplus, amplius, and minus, when 
they seem not to affect the construction, appears at first 
sight to be akin to the above, but the reason is quite different. 
The ordinary explanation is that the usage is purely para- 
tactic, so that, for example, non amplius viginti annos natus 
= natus viginti annos, non amplius. To this there are two 
objections. 

(1.) As far as probability goes, the explanation suits 
negative much better than positive sentences. Thus the 
explanation of, amplius centum cives (Cicero, Verr. i. 1, 5), 
as = centum cives, amplius, " a hundred citizens, more than 
that," seems unsatisfactory. 

(2.) The explanation implies a complete transposition of 
the logical order without any manifest cause, as the com- 
parative always comes first in this usage. The construction 
may have arisen thus : The two forms decern annos natus and 
amplius decern annis got mixed, and the construction before 
us is the result. It will be shown later (§ 25) that in no depart- 
ment does greater syntactical contamination appear than when 
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words signifying comparison are involved. The explanation 
seems to find a corroboration in a late usage, which shows 
how far contamination could go when age was expressed ; 
for we find the construction natus decern annorum 1 on the 
analogy of sentences like cum csset decern annorum. 

(c) The word quisque has been a remarkable field for 
analogical influence. With a genitive it is rare. Lucr. iv. 
1005, seminiorum quaeque. Hor. Sat. i. 4, 106, vitiorum 
quaeque. With numbers that express plurality, as quinto 
quoque anno, "in every fifth year," and with superlatives, as 
optimus quisque, " all the best/' its meaning is perfectly 
obvious. With primus, as Livy, xlii. 48, exercitui diem 
primam quamque dicere (the very first day), its meaning, in 
connexion with its original signification, is not quite evident. 
It is probably modelled on its use with superlatives (primus, 
ef. irparros, being really a superlative also) ; thus optimus quis- 
que = " all the best " = " the very best " ; hence primus quis- 
que = " the very first". With suus it may be used in an 
ordinary grammatical manner, as — suum quisque flagitium 
aliis abiectantes ; and when quisque follows suus, attraction 
of case may ensue. Thus, Ante omnia colonus curare debet, 
ut opera rustica suo quoque tempore faciat (Gai. ap. Dig. 
19, 2, 25, § 2). 2 

(d) Several instances of assimilation of the vocative are 
found in Latin. Thus Lucan, Pharsalia, viii. 835 : — 

quid, transfuga mundi, 
terrarum notos tractus caelumque perosus 
adversosque polos alienaque sidera quseris 
Chaldaeos culture deos, et barbara sacra, 
Parthorum famulus ? 
§ 8. Assimilation of Person. This, generally speaking, is 

1 Quoted by Schmalz, Latin Syntax, § 69 (4). 

2 See Roby, Lett. Gr. § 2288. 
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not assimilation properly so called, but represents the original 
and normal construction. The only case where any differ- 
ence of expression can come in is where the rules of concord 
are involved. Thus in English we can say " I am the first 
that has escaped," or " have escaped " ; one of these may be 
called ungrammatical ; but attraction has simply proved 
stronger than the ordinary grammatical rule. So for the 
common rule that two subjects of one predicate, of different 
persons, have the verb in the 1st or 2nd plural, as the case 
may be. 

Thus we = (1) plural of I ; (2) I + thou, or, I + he, or, I 
+ you, etc. 

You = (1) plural of thou (all addressed directly) (2) thou 
+ he, or, thou + they, or, you 4- he, etc. 

A construction like Soph. 0. C. 852 : — 

odovveK avTos avrbv ovre vvv kclXcl 
Spas, 
is best brought under the head of contamination, but it may 
be remarked here that avros, which is quite normal, attracts 
avTov by its form, so that the latter gets to be used for the 
second, as it may also be used for the first person. Of a 
kindred nature is Plautus, Trinummus, 156, nunc si ille hue 
salvos revenit, reddam suom sibi, where Koby's explanation x 
of an ellipse does not seem to be best. He thinks it is for 
reddam ei suom sibi. However, suom is quite regular ; while 
sibi for ei is due to suom. 

§ 9. Formal Assimilation with the Comparative. The degrees 
of comparison are very fertile in all sorts of analogical construc- 
tions. Under our present head comes the usage where an 
adjective after rj or quam, which we should expect to find in 
the positive, is attracted to a comparative preceding the con- 
junction. The usage is found in Homer, Od. i. 164, i\a<f>p6- 

i Lat. Gr. § 2265. 
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repoi f\ acfrveioTepoi, and is common in Attic. So Eur. Medea, 
485, Trpodvfio^ fiaWov rj ao^corepa. It is found in Herodotus, 
but not frequently. So iii. 65, eiroirjaa raxvrepa rj cro<f><oT€pa, 
and with a slight variation of form, ii. 37, irporiti&vr^; /caOapol 
elvcu fj €V7rp€7ri<TT€poi. The construction is not found in old 
Latin, but occurs frequently in Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 
Thus : Cicero de opt. gen. ii. 6, ut — acutiorem se quam 
ornatiorem velit. Tacitus Annals xv. 3, compositius quam 
festinantius. 

§ 10. Formal Assimilation of Tense. The tendency of all 
languages to substitute hypotaxis for parataxis, has, as a rule, 
proved stronger than the power of assimilation, which helped 
in the formation of the primitive forms supplanted by later 
subordinating usage. Still, such natural assimilations remained 
common in the popular, and therefore to some extent in the 
literary speech ; and evidence is not wanting to prove that in 
many cases language went back unconsciously to the primitive 
forms. Thus we have to do with two kinds of assimilation 
here, the primitive usage, and the later instances of the 
tendency. So in modern Greek, paratactic usage cannot 
always be looked upon as original, but often as the result of 
later formal assimilation. Thus fjKovaa avrov XeyovTa is 
how every Athenian would have expressed the idea, " I 
heard him say," while the modern Greek equivalent is of 
the form fjicovaa /cat eKeye. Specially common is this with 
verbs of beginning an action, as fjpx icre Ka ^ e/cXaie a construc- 
tion to which, curiously enough, Lowland Scotch presents 
an exact parallel in " She begoud and grat" (= She began 
and cried). So also for participle + verb. Modern Greek 
prefers verb + fcal 4- verb. Thus for IBoov ivUrjcrev we should 
have eZ8e teal evacrjaev. 

Formal assimilation of tense is the usual construction of 
<f>0dvo) and similar verbs, a present participle being united 
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with a present indicative, and an aorist participle with an 
aorist indicative. Contrast \d0e ^icocra<; with iXdvdave 
fiocKcov. An examination of Herodotus for this construction 
shows that the vast majority of instances have the tenses 
agreeing, while a very small proportion display difference of 
tense. Thus : — 

vi. 65, <f>0d(ra<; avrbs Trjv Uepicakov dpirdaas koX cr^cov 
yvvaltca. 1 
Contrast : — 

iv. 61, TVywCTl €)(OVT€<i. 

V. 33, eTvxe ovBeU <f>v\dacrcov. 
It is probable that here the assimilated construction is 
primitive, and that in the other cases the special functions 
of the tenses have been lost sight of. 

Amatus fui for amatus sum is probably an instance 
of tense assimilation. So Plautus, Poen. Prol. 40, quod 
paene oblitus fui. 2 Cf. Sen. Up. ix. 14, et tamen 
non vivet, si fuerit sine homine victurus; where we 
should have expected sim. I do not believe there is 
any difference of meaning between amatus sum and ama- 
tus fui. 

The historical present may have the tense of its subor- 
dinate clause assimilated to it. Thus : Cicero Verr. ii. 3, 60, 
auget atque onerat te bonis condicionibus, si uti velis : si ex 
provincia Sicilia tota statuas idoneum iudicem nullum posse 
reperiri, postulat a te ut Eomam rem reicias. 

The following are pure instances of attraction (see Draeger 
I. § 151). 

(1.) An imperf. subjunct. referring to an unreal present 

1 Cf. Iliad v. 98, kol /3a\* eVaiWoj/ra Tvx<av Kara 8e£iov Zs\iov. 

2 According to Draeger, § 134, there axe only four examples of fui 
with the perf. part, in ante- classical Latin. This would go to show that 
the usage is not original. 
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may have in the subordinate interrogative clause an imperf. 
instead of a pres. subjunct. 

Cicero, ad Alt. xi. 24, 5, vellem scriberes, cur ita putares. 

(2.) So in relative clauses which refer to the present. 

Ijivy, xxvi. 49, mese populique Komani disciplinae 
caussa facerem ne quid, quod sanctum usquam esset, apud 
rios violaretur. 

(3.) In sentences with cum and quod as above. 

Cicero, de Natura Dcoritm, i. 17, 45, nam et praestans 
deorurn natura hominum pietate coleretur, cum et aeterna 
esset et beatissima. 

(4) With ut 

Cicero, ad Qu. fr. i. 1, 45, facies enim perpetuo, quae 
fecisti, ut omnes aequitatem tuam laudarent. Here fecisti 
has influenced the tense of laudarent. 

Cicero, in his desire for uniformity, is specially fond of 
this kind of attraction. We may compare the similar 
attraction in English, whereby general statements in oratio 
obliqua after a past tense are themselves turned into a past 
tense. This construction is usually held to be wrong. 
Thus : He quoted the saying that the half tvas greater than 
the whole. 

In Greek, mood assimilation in subordinate clauses is 
commoner than tense assimilation, but one example of the 
latter is found in relative sentences coming under a protasis 
whose imperfect refers to an impossible present, so that in 
the relative clause we ought to have a present. Thus : el 
nrdvff & TTpocrrj/ce TrpaTTovrwv rjfioyv /caic&<; eZ^e ra irpdyfiara, 
ovS* hv i\,7rU f}v. (Demosthenes.) * 

§ 11. Formal Assimilation of Mood. The assimilation of the 
mood of sub-oblique clauses of oratio obliqua to the infinitive 
of the chief oblique clause is common in Greek. As to the 

1 Quoted by Ziemer, Jung. Streif. page 81. 
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question whether the infinitive occurring in a sub-oblique 
relative clause may not have been infinitive originally be- 
cause of paratactic usage, we should, before deciding it, 
require to know whether the accusative and infinitive con- 
struction is earlier or later than the change of the demon- 
strative into the relative. With regard to other sub-oblique 
clauses we have certainly a later formal assimilation. That 
it was well established in Greek may be seen from a list 
of the principal types of the usage in Herodotus. 

(1.) With relatives, ii. 32, airiKeaQai is iroXvv iv rrj TravTa<i 
elvai. 

(2.) With eirei, iv. 10, rrjv h\ eirei oi yevofievov^ tou? iralhas 
avhpcoOrjvac, tovto fiev crtyi ovvofiara Oecrdcu. 

(3.) With a>9, ii. 107, rbv he, a>9 fiaOelv tovto, crvfiffov- 
XeveaOat. 

(4.) With o/cg>9, ii. 140, okg)<; yap oi (j)OLTav. 

(5.) With el, ii. 64. el &v elvai to3 6e<p tovto firj <j>lXov, ovtc 
av ovhe tcl KTrjvea iroieeiv. 

(6.) With Slotl, iii. 55, ti/jl&v Be Scl/jllov? e<j>r), Blotl TacfyrjvaC 
ol tov irairirov hrj/noaia vrrb Sa/Aucov. So, also, iii. 156, iraOelv 
he Tama Bvotv avfi^ovXevaai, where the reading avfi^ovXevaat 
is unnecessary. 

(7) With €9 o, ii. 102, rbv eXeyov . . . KaTacrTpi^eaOai, 
69 b irXeovTa fiiv irpoaca airaceaQai, 

(8) With eo>9, iv. 42, eicrrXeeiv eo>9 . . . airiKveeadai. 

(9) With e<7T€, vii. 171, ecrre . . . vvv vefiecdai, Cf. also 
Ehodian Inscription (Cauer, 179), virep oh vvv hia/cpiveaOai. 

Cicero, de Fin. iii. 19, 64, Mundum autem censent regi 
numine deorum, ex quo illud natura consequi. 

It is to be noticed that this construction i3 not pre- 
Ciceronian, a fact which of itself would preclude any possi- 
bility of an Indo-European origin. 

In Greek the indicative often appears in oratio obliqua 

3 
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with 0Ti t W9, etc., after a past tense, this being the original 
usage and the natural construction, and not due to attraction 
to the mood of the principal verb. The optative of oratio 
obliqua was a purely Greek development, due first, according 
to Brugmann, 1 to such sentences as Iliad, v. 301, tov icTUfievac 
fxefuiQ)?, 09 T*9 tov y* clvtLo<$ e\6ot 9 and the indicative was at 
all times possible as a vivid exponent of the usual optative, 
and the two moods often stand together under the govern- 
ment of a single verb. 

It is remarkable that we have no instance in Greek or 
Latin of any formal assimilation to the indicative such as is 
implied in English in the gradual loss of the subjunctive in 
the protasis of a sentence whose apodosis is indicative. Thus : 
" If this is so, all is lost " is now correct, even if the protasis 
is the expression of an improbability, whereas once it would 
have had to be, " If this be so ". 

Formal assimilation of the optative has also sprung up in 
different languages. Thus in Sanskrit : atha hayam iksam 
cakre, katham nu tad aviram katham ajanam syad yatraham 
syam iti, "how can there be a lack of heroes and people 
where I am? M ; where syam is for asmi. 2 In Homer the 
general rule is that if the principal clause contains an opta- 
tive, the mood of the subordinate clause is also optative. 
Thus : Od. xxi. 161, rj Be k eireuTa ytf/AcuO' 09 /ce TrXelcrra iropoi. 
These are, however, exceptions. 3 In later Greek also, attrac- 
tion of the optative takes place in relative and adverbial 
sentences. Thus, after an optative of wish : ^Esch. Hum. 297, 
€\0ol o7ro>9 yevoiro. After optative not of wish : Eur. Hel. 435, 
Tt9 av fioXot ocrT69 SiayyeiXeve ; so Mean Inser. (Cauer, 253), Ai 
£e fihriOeiav ra Qicaia op fjuiyiarov re\o9 %X 0L KaL T0L $a(74\a€9. 

1 Gr. Gr. § 167. 2 Quoted by Delbriick, S. F. vol. v. page 553. 

3 Monro, Horn. Gram. § 301. 
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It was shown under the previous heading that the tenses 
of sub-oblique clauses in Latin are often assimilated. In 
like manner the moods can be affected (see Draeger, Latin 
Syntax, § 151). 

(1) In Relative Clauses. 

Cicero, Tusc. i: 16, 37, Tantumque valuit error — ut corpora 
cremata cum scirent, tamen ea fieri apud inferos fingerent, 
quae sine corporibus nee fieri possent nee intellegi. 

(2) In Temporal Clauses. 

Cicero, Acad. ii. 3, 9, cum eo Catulus et Lucullus nosque 
ipsi postridie venissemus quam apud Catulum fuissemus. 

(3) With quod = that. 

Cicero de Rep. i. 6, 11. Maximeque hoc in hominum 
doctorum oratione mihi mirum videri solet, quod, qui tran- 
quillo mari gubernare se negent posse, quod nee dedicerint 
nee umquam scire curaverint, eidem ad gubernacula se 
accessuros projiteantur excitatis maxime fluctibus. 

(4) With ut. 

Cicero, Tusc. ii. 2, 5, atque oratorum quidem laus ita 
ducta ab humili venit ad summum, ut iam — senescat, brevi- 
que tempore ad nihilum ventura videatur, philosophia 
nascatur Latinis quidem litteris, etc. Here we should have 
expected a new principal clause with verb nasciiur. 

(5) With quam. 

Livy i. 38, ut non quietior populus domi esset quam 
militiae fuisset. 

Latin examples of assimilation of the infinitive are : — 

(1) After quam. 

Cicero, Fam.. ii. 16, adfirmavi quidvis me potius perpes- 
surum quam ex It aha ad bellum me exiturum. 

(2) After ut. 

Cicero, Pro Cluentio § 138, quod saepe dictum est, ut mare 
agitari atque turbari, sic populum Eomanum, etc. 
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(3) Causal. 

Livy xxvi. 27, quia si qui evasissent aliqua, velut feras 
bestias per agros vagari. 

(4) Temporal. 

Livy iv. 51, cum interim — legem confestim exerceri. 

(5) Conditional (once only). 

Tacitus Ann. ii. 33, nisi forte clarissimo cuique plures 
cur as esse. 

§ 12. Formal Assimilation of Voice. In old Latin, pomtin, 
qiieo, and nequeo have passive forms which are used with 
passive infinitives. So Lucretius, i. 1045, queatur ; iii. 1010, 
potestur. Lex Acilia Repetundarum, ubei de piano recte legi 
possitur. 

So also coepi and desino are used in the passive form 
generally when the verb following is really passive. If it is 
merely deponent or middle, the governing verb is active. 
Cicero, Verr. i. 9, 25, comitia nostra haberi coepta sunt. 
Livy i. 57, obsidione munitionibusque coepti premi hostes. 

A curious construction is found in Cauer 171, avey/cXrjTov 
clvtov Trape<rx r ) Tai > where the reflexive notion is expressed . 
twice, so that we might consider it as parallel to the above 
constructions. The ordinary form is irape^v iavrov; as 
irapkyeiv ipbavrbv ipfieXerav (Plato, Phaedr. 228 E). Com- 
pare the use of dtmoZnam (the Sanskrit reflexive) with the 
middle in the Atharva-Veda, sa yajftam atmdnam vyadhatta, 
" he changed himself into the sacrifice ". 

§ 13. Lastly, we have to treat of the general effect on 
style exercised by formal analogy. Here, as in the cases 
above, we must differentiate between original and later 
assimilation. 

{a) Parataxis, as opposed to hypotaxis, is an original 
mode of expression, and consists in placing alongside of each 
other two or more similarly constituted clauses. Many 
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examples of a half-way stage between the two occur in early 
writers. Thus we have the use of Be in the apodosis of a 
conditional sentence (1) with Be in the protasis. Herod, iv. 
61, fjv Be fit] a<\)i iraprj o \efir)<; t ol Be . . . viroicaiovai. (2) 
with yAv in the protasis. Herod, iv. 65, rjv fiev y irevr)*;, 6 Be 
. . . y^pcurai. 

We have also parataxis in the rule that " and who " after 
a preceding "who" cannot be translated by icai 09. Here 
the original paratactic and simple analogy proved too strong, 
and the second clause relapsed into a principal clause exactly 
parallel to the clause of the antecedent. 

(6) Balanced structure is much more frequent than 
chiasmus, which, however, is due to the same kind of 
analogy, in that it brings close together two words 
which are mutually opposed and so adhere together in the 
mind. 

As a noteworthy instance of balanced structure may be 
mentioned the fact that the inclusive (i.e., chiasmic) order 
like 6 rod y A\eljdvBpov u/09 is very rare in early writers. 

Balanced structure may be looked upon as the original, 
although chiasmus occurs early enough, and is well exem- 
plified in other languages, e.g., in Sanskrit. 

(c) Pleonastic usage comes under formal assimilation in 
this way : the two parts of a clause or expression are assimi- 
lated to each other by having the idea repeated. They are, 
of course, non-original, though from their nature, many of 
them have sprung up very early. It would be hard to prove 
that the double negative, for instance, is not Indo-European. 
Under pleonasm may be mentioned : — 

(a) The double negative. Under this head the psycho- 
logical explanation cannot be too strongly insisted on. Two 
forms are here used where either would do, and their con- 
junction arises from the fact that, owing to their similarity 
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of meaning, they are associated together in the mind of the 
speaker. The ordinary forms are so common as to be 
hardly worth exemplifying. A particular form of the double 
negative is seen in fiaXKov fj ov. 1 
(J3) The double comparative. 

(7) Eepetition of words. 

So the repetition of the article (rare in early Greek). 
Similarly the repetition of av, which must often have been 
quite unconscious. So words like Homeric TrpoTrpoKvkwBo- 
iievos. Cf. Sanskrit, punah punah, uparyupari. So fiovo^ 
fiovov, e/coov itcovTi, etc. 

(8) Epanalepsis. 

Herod, ii. 35, 01 Be avBpes kclt oXkovs eoWe? v<f>aLvov<ri 
v<f>aiv overt Be oi fiev aXkoi. 

(e) Eepetition of the idea by other forms, as 7rp6<ra> airo 
— ofioios teal irapair\r)(Tto^ — laos re ical 0/10*09 '. English, 
" choose and elect," " all and whole ". Cf. Plautus, Captivi, 
i. 1, 13, suo sibi suco vivont. A common example is the 
cognate accusative. 

The construction by which fieWco and some other verbs 
take the future infinitive I should treat under this head as 
a later assimilation, a view which corresponds with the 
known fact that the future infinitive is a special Greek de- 
velopment. In Herodotus, fieWco takes the future seventy-two 
times, and the present or aorist forty times (only four or five 
instances with the aorist) ; and no distinction of meaning is 

1 Modern examples of the double negative are : — 

He never yet no villainy ne said 

in all his life unto no manner wight. — (Chaucer, Prologue.) 

Mm Seuer unb G&luif) brerntt md)t fo tyeij* 

ait Ijctmlidjc Sicbe, btc 9Uemcmb nid)t toeifi. — (German Volkslied.) 

Cf, also the use of French ne in comparative and negative sentences. 
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involved in the difference of tense. 1 It is, however, remark- 
able that iOeXco = fieXkco is never used with the future in- 
finitive. Other verbs present a similar choice of construc- 
tions. So eirwoelvy vTroSe^eaOaiy irpoahe^eadav. In Herod. 
V. 34, oiSev TrdvTcos tt poaeBe/covTo iirl cr<f>ea<; rbv arokov tovtov 
oplirjaeaOcu, the original usage would be opfiao-Ocu or opfitj- 
aaaOat,. Thus the literal translation would be " expected 
the expedition for a setting out against them". Here we 
preserve the datival origin of the infinitive, and also get a 
hint of how the accusative and infinitive construction could 
arise after such a verb. Similarly we find the future in- 
finitive with fiovkecrOai in a single passage in Herodotus, iv. 
Ill, /3ov\6fi€VOC ig avTeeov iralhas i/cyevrfaeadat,. 

(f) Some cases of ellipsis involve a mixture, but others 
are cases of formal analogy, the assimilation consisting in 
bringing the connected words as near as possible. An 
example is the omission of the copula, which is common 
enough both in Latin and Greek. A possible view to take 
would be that the omission of the copula is an original con- 
struction, and it is exceedingly common in early writings, 
e.g. in Vedic. So Eigveda vii. 12, 3, tvam vamiTia- uta mitro 
agne, " thou art Varuna and also Mitra, Agni ". 

II. Assimilation of Meaning. 

§ 14. We come next to the assimilation of meaning, which 
is the converse of the assimilation of form: In the first case 
we get likeness of form where difference was to be expected ; 
here the psychological working of the inner meaning pro- 
duces difference where likeness was to be expected. Thus 
a sentence like "The populace were agitated" couples to- 
gether a singular noun and a plural verb, the reason of the 

1 We find the two constructions in a single sentence in iii. 43, « rov 
fiiWovros ylv€<rdai 7rpi}y/xaros, and T€\evTT)(rciv /WXXot UoXyKparrfS. 
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usage being that the noun is a collective one, and the speaker 
pays less attention to the fact of its being singular. This 
does not necessarily mean that there is any difference in 
signification between the two forms, but merely implies that 
one assimilation has proved stronger than another. 

§ 15. Gender. The grammatical gender often yields to the 
stronger assimilation of the natural gender. In Vedic, matara, 
the dual of mdtr, "a mother," and meaning "parents," is 
found once with a masc. adj. 

Of. Plato, Laches, 180 E, ra fieipaKta irpbs aWrfKovs hta- 
\eyofievoc. 

Greek Inscr. (Cauer 215), crcbfia yvvauceiov, a ovofia Nikco ; 
(216), crcofia yvvat/celov, a ovofia 'Afifiia. 

Terence Andria, iii. 5, 1, illic scelus, qui me [perdidit]. 

So hie simla, as a popular idiom. 

Similarly the neuter may be used of inanimate things, 
-whose grammatical gender is masc. or fern. Thus Herod, ii. 
92, ecTTi Be kol 17 pi£a tov \cotov tovtov iBcohifirj ko\ iyy\v<r<r€i 
i7ri€itC€(o$, ibv GTTpoyyvXov. 

A relative may also be in real assimilation with a personal 
pronoun supplied out of a preceding possessive adjective. 
Soph. 0. C. 730, T77? e/xr)? iireiaohov, bv \lt\t otcvelre. 
Terence Adelph. v. 4, 27, id mea minume refert, qui sum 
natu maximus. 

It is almost certain that the assimilation of the natural 
gender is a construction prior to that of the grammatical 
gender, which, though of course Indo-European, has been 
shown by Brugmann l to be a later development. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that such sense-analogies are all sur- 
vivals of a previous state of things, as they might start up 
at any time, however fully the grammatical assimilation had 
been carried out. 

1 In Techmei*8 Zeitschrift, iv. p. 100. See above, § 5. 
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The history of the masculine nouns of the first declension 
must be brought under this section. These were originally 
collective substantives of feminine gender, and got their 
subsequent rules of concord, and some of their forms as well, 
from real assimilation of gender. This, according to Del- 
briick, is borne out by the similar use of 4a in Slavonic. 
Thus veavias was originally a fern, veavia, " a body of youths," 
cf. Lat. iuventus. So originally hirora, fern., " the chivalry ". 
It is quite conceivable that even with these original feminine 
forms they could take a masculine adjective in the predicate 
from sense-assimilation. Then formal assimilation would 
operate and the noun itself would be made masculine in form 
on the analogy of nouns of the second declension, to which, 
of course, the agreeing adjectives would belong. 

§ 16. Number, (a) A collective noun is often joined to a 
plural verb or other word. 

Iliad, xv. 305, rj tt\t)6v<; airovkovro. 

Herod, iii. 113, to Se Irepov yei/09 tcov oiW ras ovpa? 
irkareas fyopeovai, which may be compared with conversa- 
tional English " those kind of people ". 

Pindar, OL i. 131, 8avelv he olcriv avdy/ca, ri tee ti$ uvcovv/jlov 
yrjpas iv cr/corp KaOqfjbevos eyjrot, /jlutclv. 

So also e/cao-To? may be used with the plural as well as 
with the singular. Contrast Herod, viii. 107, cw9 ra^eo? elx* 
e/ca<TTo<;, and ix. 59, &>? iroScov e/cao*T09 elxov. 

Cf. the similar uses of aWo? aXXov, etc. + singular or 
plural verb. 

Harmonists like Cobet would deal with all such usages 
according to the rules of logic. In Cobet's Variae Lectiones 
pages 113, 114, we find a great many emendations of passages 
where eicaaTos or a\Xo9 aXKov, etc., occur, and where the 
MS. reading is changed to avoid apparent violations of 
logic. Many such emendations, however, are rendered 
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unnecessary if the principles of analogical change are kept 
steadily in view. 

The construction is extremely common in English. So 
" The jury have agreed ". It occurs in Gothic. Thus St. 
Mark iii. 32, setun bi ina managei, " the multitude sat 
about him". It is very common in early Latin and in all 
periods of the language. 

Plautus, Most. i. 2, 20, sibi quisque inde exempluifi ex- 
petunt. 1 

In Greek, a noun+yaera with genitive, and in Latin, a 
noun -\- cum with ablative can take a plural verb. 

Cato (apud Gellium, xiv. 2, 26), si sponsionem fecissent 
Gellius cum Turio. 

Real assimilation also takes place in sentences like tern- 
pus necessitasque postulat (Cicero, Off i. 23, 81), where the 
two nouns form one notion. This explanation is preferable 
to explaining postulat as agreeing in number with the nearest 
noun. 

(6) Under this head comes the peculiar Greek construction, 
w T hereby a neuter plural takes a singular verb. The theory, 
lately propounded anew by Johannes Schmidt, that neuter 
plurals in -a are really feminine singulars with a collective 
meaning, though supported by many parallel usages from 
other languages, may be considered to be not proved. If it 
were true, the construction of the Greek neuter plural with a 
singular verb would be susceptible of an easy explanation. 
However, the older view, that the neuter plural in this con- 
struction is looked upon as one mass, seems perfectly good, 
and would come in naturally as an instance of real assimila- 
tion. The two usages are joined to the same noun in Herod, 
vi. 41, e/c T/79 oi reicva iyivero la e'9 Ilepaa^ KeKoafiearai. 

1 The converse of this is seen with nos = ego ; as — nobis merenti 
(Tibull. Lygd. vi. 55). See Schmalz, Lat. Syntax, § 21 b. 
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Note. — The use of a plural verb with a neuter plural noun is com- 
moner in Homer than in later writers. This is an argument in favour 
of the view that the other construction is an innovation which was 
almost fully carried out later on ; a position strengthened by the great 
rarity of the usage in Vedic. We have it in na te vivyan mahinianam 
rajdnsi, "the fields of space do not contain thy greatness" (Rigveda, 
vii. 21, 6). 1 

The construction niay also be compared with one occa- 
sionally found in Herodotus, where a word like ravra is 
joined to an adjective in the neuter singular. Here, doubt- 
less real assimilation takes place, the neuter plural being 
looked upon as one whole. So v. 98, ravra he afcovo-avres o r 
Haloves fcdpra re aairaarbv eiroLrjaavro, for which we may 
compare Plato, Protagoras 314 C, ho%av ravra (like eho^e 
ravra). The " Schema Pindaricuni" is also a further ex- 
tension of the construction. We may compare the common 
phrase eanv oL A Latin parallel is astante civibus suis, found 
on an inscription ; also praesente and absente found agreeing 
with plural nouns (Schmalz, Lat. Gr. § 21 b). 

(c) Treatment of Dual. This number existed in Indo- 
European, but its fortune has been very varied in the 
different languages. It was properly used of things that 
were naturally pairs ; and while in Sanskrit the analogy 
has gone in the direction of associating a dual verb with 
all duals, whether natural pairs or not, the tendency in Greek 
has rather been in the direction of sense-analogy, that is, of 
putting- a plural verb even with those duals that represent 
natural pairs 2 ; and the absence of a first person dual in 
verbs can only be held to be the beginning of a conscious- 
ness, which became universal in late Greek, as well as in 
several dialects in the classical period, that the dual was 
unnecessary for the purposes of language. 

1 See Delbriick, S. F. v. page 83. 2 See above, page 17. 
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With this we may compare the occasional usage in Latin, 
whereby qui is put for uler, when two persons are spoken 
of. Thus, Livy, xxvii. 40, qui eorum prior vicisset. 

§ 17. Real Assimilation of Mood in Sequence. In clauses 
dependent on a historic present we may have the indicative 
(or conjunctive in final clauses), or we may have the optative. 
The former is an example of formal, the latter of real assimi- 
lation. So Herod, i. 110, icekevei ere 'Ao-Tvdyrjs . . . otcax; 
av rdx^ra Sca(j>9ap€L7j. The same conditions hold good 
for the tenses of the subjunctive after a historical present in 
Latin. 

We have now treated of two out of the three sections 
into which analogy is divided ; but before coming to the 
third, let us ask the question : Is it possible for a syntactical 
form to alter its original signification apart from the in- 
fluence of another form? To a certain extent it is. The 
analogical change may be worked out in the word itself, 
which may shade off into meanings more or less akin to the 
original one. In this way, the Greek future in -aw has 
certainly passed from the meaning of intention to that of 
simple futurity. The two meanings, though distinct, are 
very close, so that the change of meaning can be accounted 
for without looking at any other forms. Thus we have the 
Homeric ra iaaofieva, where no intention is signified. So 
also the original meaning of the subjunctive gave rise to 
many kindred significations. An original form with an 
indefinite use may be differentiated into definite usages, all 
akin to the original one, and many of them due to no external 
influence. So with the present, which in all probability was 
originally a general tense ; afterwards, besides being used for 
present time and past time with "historic sense," it was 
undoubtedly employed in Indo-European for the future, a 
use very common in Teutonic and found in Sanskrit. 
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III. Complex Assimilation. 

§ 18. The third kind of analogy, which may be called 
complex, is quite different from the two kinds already 
mentioned, and presupposes two original factors which are 
combined to form a new expression. It has a wider influence 
than either of the other two, and all languages are full of its 
results. It is certain that many of the constructions that 
appear to us quite simple are really the product of contamina- 
tion. Some of them are probably beyond analysis ; others 
however, present a very fair field for speculation, from the fact 
that we possess examples of a more primitive usage to guide 
us to their origin. A third class is composed of those which 
we can see, as it were, in the process of manufacture ; and 
for these we must look particularly to early writers. Thus 
the result of a syntactical contamination either may succeed 
in displacing the original constructions, or may exist along- 
side of them as an alternative usage. 

An innovation in syntax always proceeds on the lines of 
old syntactical processes, and must therefore be the result 
of contamination. Thus, if we find a verb taking an un- 
usual case, an explanation of the phenomenon will be 
usually found in the common construction of some other 
verb of kindred meaning. 

Let us now proceed to classify various forms which this 
kind of analogy assumes. 

§ 19. Gender. It is certain that the gender of nouns in 
Greek, as in other languages, has undergone change in a 
considerable number of cases. This must have begun very 
early, and the change in most instances was complete 
before the date of any of our literary records. The traditional 
grammatical gender of nouns in -09 is masculine, and of 
nouns in -a (-77) feminine. It is probable that the exceptions 
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to this rule are due to the working of syntactical contamina- 
tion, i.e., a word in -o? sometimes became feminine through 
psychological association due to similarity of meaning with 
a word in -a. 

It has been held that 0S0? and vrjaos have become feminine 
on the analogy of some words of the first declension. The 
difficulty is to get a probable word, oifirj has been suggested 
as the starting-point for rj 0809, but this is not very likely. 
So the gender of fJ7reipo$ 9 ^epao^, 0-71-0809, etc., has been 
attributed to the influence of 7*7, and similarly 17 v\r] may 
have produced r/ ySuySXo?. On the whole we have no certain 
evidence to go upon in these cases ; and it is more certain 
that a change of gender has' taken place than how it has 
taken place. The only thing in the way of proof that can 
be adduced is found in cases where the words whose gender 
has changed and those that may have so influenced them go 
together. 

So Herod, iv. 123, r?)? %<*>/>*?? iovo-Tj? %€p<rov; ii. 140, 
<T7ro8(p re /ecu yfj. 

§20. Number. Under the head of real assimilation we 
have already examined a considerable number of instances 
where singular and plural words went together, but where 
no outside influence was active, the psychological working 
being from the one word to the other. There are cases, 
however, of the plural being found for the singular, where 
probably another construction altogether has given rise to 
the one in question. Thus in Latin, ncc-nec often takes a 
plural verb instead of a singular, there being really con- 
tamination, arising probably from the construction of et-ct. 
So with aut, and seu; as — Plautus, True. ii. 4, 47, quserere 
puerum aut puellam, qui supponantur. So the use of worepa 
in Greek where we should expect irorepov may come from 
the use of afi<\>6repa. So Herod, ii. 114, /corepa Brjra tovtov 
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i&fi€v aaivea iicrfkeeiv fj direXdofieBa ra e%G>v fjXOe. 1 An 
instance of the converse phenomenon is to be found in the 
familiar use of fyepe he and aye Si with the plural. 

§ 21. Case, (a) In modern Greek we get a variety of 
constructions with prepositions and their cases that are not 
classical. Thus we have icaXov SY ^a?, " good for us ". 
This is the result of phrases like lirpdyQt] Si 17/^9, " it was 
done on account of us ". Now, eirpd-^r) r/niv can be used, 
and likewise tca\6v f]iuv. Make a proportion, and we get the 
new form : eirpar^Qr) rjfilv : hrpayBr] hi ^fta? : : KaXbv rjftii* : 
/caXop hi rjfxa<; m 

In Greek, Teutonic, and Keltic, the ablative, the locative, 
and the instrumental have disappeared ; and in Latin, the 
locative and the instrumental have no separate form. This 
is partly due to the forms of the different cases coalescing 
through the working of phonetic laws, but the most im- 
portant factor in the change is syntactical analogy working 
in the same way as the modern Greek example above. We 
shall have to point out in the different languages various 
points where the* meanings of the cases met, so that it 
became possible that a case should gradually be supplanted 
by another. If these points of union can be found, it is 
easy to see how formal analogy, as exemplified under the 
first head, would help to work out a uniformity. 

It is to be observed that even in Sanskrit all these 
cases are not distinguished. The ablative has a special 
form only in the singular of masculine and neuter -a stems ; 
elsewhere in the singular it corresponds with the genitive, 
and in the plural with the dative, while in the dual, the 
instrumental, dative, and ablative are represented by one 
form. 

1 Similarly in English a plural instead of a singular verb after either- 
or and neither-nor is often found in careless writing. 
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The ablative and genitive have in Sanskrit the following 
ideas in common : — x 

(1) Both are employed to express removal, and so, 
difference. 

(2) Both may be used after verbs of fearing. 2 

(3) The ablative is used with comparatives, while the 
genitive is used with words of likeness (cf. similis in Latin, 
and, by analogy, dissimilis also with the genitive). 

(4) Both are used absolutely. 

How far these meanings have developed in the two 
cases separately in Sanskrit can never be told ; probably 
the genitive was originally a case used with nouns, and the 
ablative a case originally used with verbs ; the genitive also 
would denote connexion, and the ablative, as its name im- 
plies, separation. Now these two ideas are converse, and 
therefore cohere in the mind, and consequently their asso- 
ciation led to their confusion. Thus in Greek, the genitive 
represented two cases, (1) true genitive, (2) true ablative ; 
while of the true genitive we have (a) the (original) nominal 
use, and (/3) the (non-original) use with verbs. Greek shows 
the period of total fusion of the cases ; Sanskrit that of 
partial fusion both in form and in meaning ; while we can 
only infer the conditions of the original period, when pre- 
sumably the two cases had quite distinct functions. For 
example, the ablative expresses removal in lobhat krodhah 
prabhavati, " passion arises from greed,' ' and the genitive 
denotes place from which in grnu me, "learn from me". 
Thus, if the genitive is originally a case used with nouns, 
the last example must be due to contamination. So 
instances might be given of similarity in the other uses. 

1 For the uses of the cases in Sanskrit, see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? 
§§ 267-305. 

2 Cf. Lat. a quo genere . . . numquam timui (Cicero, pro Sulla, xx. 59). 
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In Latin, the locative, instrumental, and ablative have 
been merged into one case. A similar contamination of 
function is seen in the Italic dialects. Thus, the Oscan 
form tangimid, " according to agreement," has the meaning 
of an instrumental, although the ablative form is still kept, 
a fact which proves that the functions of the cases had come 
close to each other. Contrast, however, usages in Umbrian, 
where the locative is still used with prepositions implying 
rest. Thus, super, kumne = Lat. super comitium} The San- 
skrit instrumental probably includes two original cases, the 
comitative and' the case of agency, two ideas which are very 
easily united. The points in which the instrumental and 
the locative unite or come close are many ; thus, " accom- 
paniment," "time," "person with whom". Suppose these 
united ; we have then to explain how confusion between the 
instrumental and the ablative is possible. Here we have to 
consider the same confusion that took place between the 
gemtive and the ablative, that is, contamination of two 
opposites, which, as such, are inseparably connected in the 
mind, and so produced a construction based on combination. 
Thus, the instrumental is used in Sanskrit, not only with 
saha, "with," but with vina, "without". Now the prepo- 
sition, in its original signification, is neither more nor less 
than an amplification of the meaning of the case ; that is, 
it can only be employed with a case denoting a kindred 
signification. Hence the use of a case with a preposition 
of opposite meaning implies a confusion in mind of these 
two meanings. Such a confusion is, as stated above, the 
natural result of the laws of association. So in Vedic, 
words compounded with vi- take an instrumental ; as vat- 

1 Here Latin has generalised the construction proper only to verbs 
of motion, just as it has done with tram, where contrast the use of the 
Umbrian traf. 

4 
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sdir viyuta yad dsan, " when they were separated from their 
calves ". Conversely to this, the Latin instrumental became 
merged in the ablative. In the same way ablatival forms 
like tcakm, which are used as adverbs, must have been 
made at a time when the instrumental and the ablative 
had already got contaminated. 

We have still another confusion of cases to account for, 
that is, that in Greek and Teutonic the meanings of the 
locative and the instrumental have been taken on by the 
dative. Is there any point of union between these cases ? 
In Sanskrit, the dative is the case of the remoter object, 
after verbs of giving, declaring, pleasing, etc. Hence it 
comes to mean "inclination to," and here it comes close to 
one of the uses of the locative. 

Thus dative, mahyam namantdm pradicac catasrah, " let 
the four quarters bow themselves to me " (Biyveda). Com- 
pare the use of the locative of goal : ma prayacche 'fvare 
dhanam, "do not offer wealth to a lord". Of. also Latin 
locative of goal ; as, it clamor caelo, where caelo was long taken 
for a dative. Conington allows the possibility, and there is 
no reason why the Eomans themselves should not have con- 
sidered it as such. The varied fortunes of the instrumental 
are shown very well by the different uses of the Greek forms 
in <f>i>{v). In this connexion it would be interesting to know 
what was the original function of the Latin -bus. 

The gulf between the cases being thus bridged over, the 
analogy due to combination began to work, and many non- 
original constructions arose. Just as cum with the ablative 
in Latin is really illogical, so the use of prepositions with 
the dative is due to contamination. It is not found in Vedic 
or indeed in Sanskrit at all, whereas it is regular in Greek, 
Gothic, and Keltic. 

(6) In several Greek dialects there exists a certain 
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amount of contamination between the functions of the 
nominative and those of the accusative. Thus in Attic, 
the true nominatives 7ro\ei9, evyevei? are used for the accusa- 
tive plural. Conversely, Delphian shows fiva? Se/caTerope? 
(for Se/careTopas) 1 These contaminations, of course, arose 
from the community of meaning possessed by the nomina- 
tive and the accusative. We may compare the similar con- 
fusion in English between who and whom, the former being 
often used, even by good writers, as the object of a preposi- 
tion or of a transitive verb. 2 

(c) Another very common instance of case-contamination 
in Greek is the use of the dative for the possessive genitive. 
So (Elean Inscr.) a Fpdrpa rol? FaXeLots. The usage could, 
and probably did, arise in two ways. 

(1) From instances where the dative really depended on 
a verb, like Herod, i. 80, hUfydapro re rq> Kpolacp rj i\iri^ 
which we should translate by " The hope of Croesus 
perished ". This would lead to usages like ol u/09, " his 
son," where no verb exists. 3 

(2) From instances where the natural genitive was 
attracted into the dative by another dative present, thus 
forming a bridge between formal and complex assimilation. 
Thus :— 

Herod, ii. 78, iv rrjac avvovo'C'po't rolai evhaifioai avr&v; 
iii. 16, ovSafi&s iv vojicp ovherepoLtri iari. 

(d) The accusative, properly speaking, is a verbal case, 
that is, a case that defines and limits the action of a verb, 
whether it be transitive or intransitive. The accusative of 

1 See Brugmann, Gr. Gr., 2 page 203. 

2 An extreme instance of case-contamination is seen in the use in 
modern Greek of <mov (= iv a>, etc.) used for all cases of the relative. 
Thus rbv avbpa wrov etda, " the man whom I saw". 

3 The use of fioi and <roi as possessives may possibly belong to Indo- 
European. Brugmann, Gr. Gr., 209 ; Delbruck, S. F., v. page 205. 
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respect with adjectives may also be looked upon as an 
accusative that defines predication, and is probably Indo- 
European, though its widely extended use has been developed 
first upon Grecian ground. 1 But besides these we have in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, constructions which are un- 
doubtedly non-original, and borrowed from the proper use of 
the accusative. That is, we find the accusative used with 
expressions equivalent to verbs, where we might expect 
these equivalent expressions to take the constructions 
peculiar to themselves, and not those of the verbs they 
represent. The constructions we are dealing with here must 
therefore be the result of contamination. Thus in Sanskrit, 
primary derivatives in -in take the accusative, as enam abhib- 
Jiasini, " speaking to him". So verbal nouns in -d from 
derivative stems, as svargam abhikdnlcsayd, " desiring para- 
dise " (Kigveda). With nouns in -tr as tyaktdrah samyugeprd- 
nan, " risking life in battle ". And so with ordinary adjec- 
tives occasionally, as, Nalam anuvrata, " faithful to Nala". 

Greek has the construction frequently, Eurip., Ion 572, 
o 8' $£a? dp #&>?, tovto K&fi e^ei 7ro0o?, where /cap? €)(€i tt66o$ 
stands for /eaya> irodS). iEsch. S.c. T. 289, jiipLfivat, fairy- 
povai Tap/So? top ap<f>LTet,)(f} \eobv. Soph. 0. G. 584, ra S* iv 
fieacp yj XrjaTLV iaj(€is fj Si ovSevbs woiel. 

It should be noticed that in Greek the analogy has not 
been extended to the same degree as in Sanskrit. 

We have Latin parallels in animum advortere with the 
accusative, and the usage ntsiurandum adigere aliquem. The 
rare construction of adjectives in bundus taking an accusa- 
tive is of a kindred nature, but such adjectives are practically 
used as participles. An example is Livy xxv. 13, vita- 
bundus castra hostium. Another parallel to the Sanskrit 
usage is Plautus, Amph. 34, iusta sum orator datus. 

1 Brugmann, Gr. Gr.> page 204. 
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(e) The constructions taken by many verbs in Greek and 
Latin form a section of case-contamination. The clearest 
examples are found in early writers like Herodotus and 
Plautus, who were less bound by traditional usage than other 
authors, and who consequently originated many case-con- 
structions on the analogy of normal ones. The cases of 
mixture are of two kinds (i.) where the verb takes its con- 
struction from a noun or adjective and (ii.) where it takes 
its construction from some other verb. 

(i.) Under this head probably come verbs like rjyefiovevw, 
fiao-Ckevo), rvpavvevco, aTparrjyeco, and other words meaning 
control. Such verbs are denominative, and naturally take 
the same construction as the nouns from which they are 
derived. So in Herod, iii. 15, iTnTpoirevew avTrjs. The 
verb itself is a comparatively late formation, and th§ above 
example probably represents its earliest construction, with 
the genitive, on the analogy of eVn-poTro? ; its use with the 
accusative must be later, and may be compared with the 
similar construction of Sopvcpopeco on the analogy of <f>v\d<r<T€o. 
So Herod, iii. 36, 'XprjaTw ttjp aecovrov irarplSa iirerpoirevaa^. 
This is the usual construction in later writers. Similar 
denominative verbs are irpo^yqrevtOy Tpirj papain. 

So on the analogy of an adjective ; as — ipaoOai from ipc?, 
which takes the genitive. Thus ii. 35, tparat yvvrj fiev ovSe/jbla 
ovtc epaevo? 6eov ovre OrjXir)?, ap8p€$ Se vrdvTcw re teal iraakmv. 
This construction is confined to Herodotus. Liddel and 
Scott quote an instance of the verb from Pausanias, where 
it takes the dative. Similarly dpca-Tevoj and KaXKioTevay take 
the genitive on the analogy of apiaro? and icdWiaTo^. 

Doubtless the development of many of these constructions 
has been greatly helped by the analogy of ap^a and such 
words, which probably took a genitive originally. So also 
in Sanskrit a genitive can follow verbs meaning "rule" or 
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''authority"; as — tvam I<jise vasunam, "thou art lord of 
good things " (Eigveda). 1 This Sanskrit usage precludes 
the otherwise possible view that the construction of apx<»> 
with the genitive arose from denominative verbs. 

With the above we may compare Latin cupidvs with 
genitive leading to cupio with genitive. So Plautus, Miles, 
iv. 1, 17, quae cupiunt tui. Similarly invideo with genitive on 
analogy of invidus. Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 84, neque ille sepositi 
ciceris nee longae invidit avenae. 2 The phrase in Herod, vii. 
59, reXevra avrov, " is the end of it," is probably modelled on 
re\o9 iarlp avrov, and it cannot be explained as being due to 
the analogy of any such verb as iravo/xai. 

(ii.) The second class is composed of verbs whose case- 
construction is based on that of some other verb psycho- 
logically connected with it. The contamination between 
the constructions of ukovglv and irdOeaBcu found in Hero- 
dotus has been already mentioned, 3 and a list of the 
examples in that author will be given later (see § 34). 
Latin iubeo sometimes takes a dative on the analogy of 
impero. So Tac. Ann. xiii. 15, Britannico iussit, exsurgeret. 4 
Impertire aliquem aliqua re = donare aliquem aliqua re + im- 
pertire alicui aliquid. So Sueton. Oct. 25, triumphales 
numquam donis impertiendos putavit. 5 

Many verbs properly intransitive became transitive on 
the analogy of other verbs of kindred meaning. Such has 
been the case with aefioiiat,, whose use with an accusative is 
post-Homeric. From a comparison of the kindred word in 
Sanskrit, tyajami, " I abandon," " I shun," and from the fact 

1 See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 297 c. 

2 Koby, however (Lat. Gr. § 1330), considers it to be a Graecism. 

3 See above, § 4. 

4 Cf. duci probare (possibly on the analogy of favere), quoted from 
Sallust by Quintilian, ix. 3, 12. 5 Zienier, J. S. p. 101. 
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that it is passive and not middle in form (cf. aor. iae^O'qv, 
Soph. Ft. 168, etc.)* akfioyjii must have originally meant, " I 
am shunned by," "I am humiliated before". This came 
near in meaning to, " I feel awe of," " I fear," and the word 
probably took its (external) accusative on the analogy of 
Se/So), or some similar verb. The same holds good with 
respect to <f>o/3iofjLai, "I am frightened," and etcn-Xayfjvcu, 
which sometimes take the accusative. Similarly in Latin 
transitive verbs like metuere produced a host of analogical 
constructions. Thus the accusative is found with tremere, 
horrere, tremiscere, contremiscere, trepidare, pallescere, 
pavere, pavescere, expavescere, abhorrere. So phrases like 
Tyrrhenum navigat sequor, pointed out by Quintilian (ix. 3, 17) 
as a departure from the ordinary usage, are probably due to 
the analogy of other verbs. An example from Plautus is the 
use of perire and deperire (Cist. i. 3, 43) with the accusative 
on the analogy of amo. Like many such early usages, it is 
confined to one author, and never gained a footing in the 
language. 

In most cases where the above case-contamination has 
taken place the link uniting the two verbs is the psychological 
connexion based on nearness of signification, or converse 
meaning. An example of the latter is the use of discrepo, 
discordo, etc., with cum -f ablative on the analogy of words 
of opposite meaning like consentio. The following is an 
attempt to explain the intransitive use of e^ca from con- 
tamination based on the nearness in sound of two words. 
In this construction, which is common even in Homer, e%« 
is evidently used in exactly the same sense as elfil, and the 
question is : Can we find any form which could lead to the 
contamination of these two verbs? We have such in the 
inceptive form eovee (common in Homer), which could be 
easily confused with eo-^e in Ionic, a dialect where the 
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aspirates were pronounced with a very slight difference, or 
with none at all, from the corresponding tenues. Thus iv 
ddovfiari ea/cov (Herod, iv. 129) would naturally lead to iv 
OcbvfiaTi €<tx ov 9 a quite possible construction. Contrast the 
two following phrases : — 

Herod, vii. 143, el e? *A6r\valovs elye to eVo? elprjfiivov 
iovTcos ; 119, (tktjvtj jiev ecr/ce ireTrr^vla . 

Here we have both verbs used as auxiliaries, and it would 
be hard, in the face of such close usage, to assert that con- 
tamination has not taken place. In the same way it is 
possible that the intransitive use of eft^/u comes from, or is 
at all events helped by, its confusion with egeiiii) the two 
forms uniting in ikvai and Upoi, both pronounced without 
aspiration in Ionic. 

§ 22. Closely allied to the contamination of cases are the 
so-called pregnant constructions, or, to be more exact, the 
confusion subsisting between the verbs of motion to or from 
a place and those of rest in a place. It is so common that 
an Indo-European origin for it might very well be postulated, 
although it could very easily arise independently in many 
languages. Examples from Herodotus are : — 

ii. 18, ol i/c Maperj? ttoXios ; iii. 62, erra? €9 jiio-ov ; iii. 73, 
a\\o0c iovras ; v. 25, €? rbv ifap, alongside of iv ro5 /caTifav. 

A Latin example is : {Lex Agraria) quei in agrum com- 
pascuom pequdes maiores non plus x pascet ( IVordsw., p. 191) . 

Such constructions occur frequently in legal documents. 

So evBoOev = within. Pindar, P. ii. 135, Bvtxov iepirerai 
evhoOev. Of. the use of ficacpdv as in f) pa/cpav 7roXi9, " the 
far-off city "(^Esch.). 

A Gothic example is : Wulfila, Mark, i. 29, qemun in 
rjarda Seimonis, where garda is the dative. So in English : 
(Eest instead of motion.) Where are you going? (So Um- 
brian ifi = ibi or eo.) (Motion instead of rest.) There were 
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three kings into the East (Burns). This construction is 
quite regular in Lowland Scotch. 1 

§ 23. Person. Whether the use of the stem kavro- for other 
persons than the third is due to contamination is rendered 
doubtful from the fact that Sanskrit sva, which corresponds 
to the e- of kavrov, is an emphatic anaphoric pronoun referring, 
without distinction of person, to a word mentioned before. 
This circumstance, at all events, shows that if we have a 
mixture here, that is, if sua was originally only of the third 
person, the contamination must have taken place very early. 
The usage is found sparingly in several branches of Greek 
literature, and that it has been a lasting one may be seen 
from the modern Greek, ^dirro^ev tov$ iavrovs /aa?. Exam- 
ples are: — 

(a) for 1st persoii. Herod, iv. 97, rdSs Xiyeiv <f>airi ti$ av 
fie icovrov eive/cev. (Stein reads ifxecovrov.) 

(b) for 2nd person. Herod, i. 108, /x^Se . . . ao\ icovTw 
7re/H7T€0T79. (Stein reads avrS.) 

It was rather commoner in Attic, probably from the fact 
that, the form being at/ro?, it was more readily attracted to 
avros. Thus Soph. EL 285, KkaLoty avrrj Trpbs avrrjv. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the origin of the use 
of eavTo- with 1st and 2nd persons, the similar use of cfeis 
is certainly not original. Probably it is a contamination due 
to the use of kavrov, etc. An example is Isocr. 62 e, where 
the MSS. give eftSo/uitcovT errj hiereKeaafiep daraalatTToi irpb<; 
<r<f>a<; avrovs. Others read rjfias. 

In oratio obliqua 1st and 2nd persons as a rule become 
3rd person. Cases, however, exist where the usage is only 
half carried out, and such instances naturally involve a 

1 The dialectic use of iv for tU as iv tov noKefiov (Theban Inscr., Cauer, 
353) is not parallel, iv and ivs (ds) being originally varieties of the same 
word. 
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mixture of persons. An example is Herod, viii. 143, vvv re 
airdyyeWe co? 'Adrjvalot, Xeyovav . . . fitf/core ofioXoyyaeiv 
?7/xea9 Uepgy. Cobet (V. L. page 425) would make this 
conform to the ordinary usage by omitting £9 'AOrjvalou 
\eyovai. A Latin parallel is found in Varro, de lingua Latina, 
ix. 15, hi qui pueros in ludum mittunt, idem barbatos non 
docebimus. 

§ 24. Mixture with other pronouns. Greek shows consider- 
able contamination of the usages of 09, T19, t*9, and oarx. 
Thus we find : — 

(a) 09 for Tt9 interrogative. 

Herod, iii. 50, apa tare, & iraiSes, 09 vfieiav ttjp firjrepa 
diT€KT€iv€ ; ii. 121, yv&piadei*; 09 ety. 

It is possible that this construction may arise from 
sentences like the first, where 09 can be resolved into tovtov 
09, and then be applied to sentences like the second, where 
09 cannot be so resolved. The analogy, however, stopped 
half-way, and we do not find ov used for T19 in direct questions. 

(0) oo*Tt9 indistinguishable from 09 in usage. 

Herod, ii. 99, irokw KTicrai ravrrjv 777-49 vvv Me/x^9 KaXeerai. 

(c) 00-7-19 for t*9 indefinite. 

Herod, iii. 145, outo9 o tl St; iPafiapTonv iv yopyvpy i&e&eTo. 

§ 25. Contamination with Comparative and Superlative. In 
comparison we find, as we should expect, a wide field for confu- 
sion of thought, and consequently confusion of expression. 
Thus phrases like evhaifioveararo^ rtav irporepov yeyevrffievcov 
are really illogical, the superlative being put for the compara- 
tive, through a mixture 1 between the true genitive with the 
superlative and the ablatival genitive with the comparative, 
and though parallels from Vedic can be adduced, they must 
be looked upon as non-original. Compare with this the con- 
fusion implied in the use of a\\o9 etc., in sentences like 

1 See, however, Zienier, Jung. Streif. page 182. 
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Herod, v. 8, eirevra Se OdirTovcrt, /caTatcavcravTe*; fj aWa><; yy 
/epvy]ravT€<;. So also " comparatio compendiaria " involves 
contamination. Thus Herod, i. 172, vofiotat 8e yjp^vTai 
icey(G)pi<Tii,kvQi<Ji iroKKov r&v re aWeov avOptoircav real Kapcov. 

The original sequence of the comparative was probably 
the ablative of separation, as seen in the Latin ablative, the 
Greek ablatival genitive, and the Sanskrit ablative. The 
Greek f/ and the Latin quam must be considered as later 
usages. Let us see whether they are free from contamina- 
tion. As regards the Latin quam, its meaning is probably 
" in which degree," and it ought properly to go with a pre- 
vious tarn ; as — tarn bona quam pulchra est, " she is good to 
that extent to which she is fair ". Its original use is there- 
fore parallel to constructions like aeque — atque, or aeque — ac. 
Probably, therefore, its use has been transferred from 
this kind of sentence to that involving a comparative, that 
is, from sentences which express likeness to those which 
express difference. That such confusion was possible is seen 
from sentences like : dexteram tuam non tarn in bellis quam 
in promissis Jirmiorcm (Cicero, pro Deiot. iii. 8). Gf. also Gr. 
a><?, " as," an exact analogue to quam, " as," after comparatives. 
So piaXkov irpeirei a>? (Plato, Apology, 36 D.). 1 

The use of i] in Greek after a comparative presents many 
difficulties ; the following is suggested as an explanation. 

8e and 77 denote difference, as opposed to teal which im- 
plies agreement. Words like o/xoww?, ai™'?, etc., which 
signify agreement, take a dative, an alternative (and pre- 
sumably later) construction being icaL Thus Herod, v. 65, 
etc twv avricov yeyovore? fcal ol dp<f>l Kohpov. Words denoting 
difference, as aWo?, take an ablatival genitive, an alterna- 
tive (and, from the evidence of other languages, later) con- 
struction being 8e or ff. That f], "or," denotes opposition 

1 See Mr. Adam's edition ad loc. 
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can be seen by resolving " Either A is B, or C is D," into 
four hypothetical syllogisms, according to the ordinary rules 
of logic. Such is the only real "either — or" or " r\ — r\" . 
This would fit in with the probable theory that the use of 
r) — ff came before the use of fj alone. 

Be is found after aWo?. So Herod, iii. 154, a\\<p fiev vw 
ovk i<f>pd£€TO 6/070) 8w<lto<; elvai flip inro^eipir/v iroirjaai, el 8* 
ecovrov \a)fir)<Tdfi€vo<; avTOfioXijcreie €9 avrov?. Cf. with this 
the English phrase, " None but he ". In the same way fj 
is found. So Herod, ii. 14, aXko ri fj 01 rainy oUeovre? 
AlyviTTuov ireivijaovai ; so with ejnraXiv, Herod, ix. 56, 
rjta av ra ep/irakiv fj AatceSaifiovioL. Similarly to express 
difference, even after an adjective in the positive degree, 
Herod, ix. 26, ovtco &v 81/ccuov rjfieat; e^eiv to erepov icipas rj 
irep 'AOrfvaiov^ It is suggested, then, that from cases like the 
above, rj may have obtained its wide-spread use in Greek as 
the particle commonly used after a comparative. 

§ 26. Mixture of Tense Functions. We find the historical 
present often used side by side with past tenses. It might 
be expected that in a single sentence the present and other 
tenses would not be found parallel to each other, but that 
they would be assimilated by formal analogy. This, although 
the general rule, is by no means universal in any author. 
Thus we may have present and aorist together, as in Herod, 
i. 66, where evvo/mjdrjcrav and o-efiohTai stand parallel to each 
other. So with present and imperfect, as irpoa-exp^^ alreei 
Si (Herod, v. 11). 

We have undoubted contamination of the functions of 
the imperfect and the aorist. This, as pointed out by Del- 
briick, 1 is found occasionally in Homer, as in Iliad, i. 437, 
where we have /3alpov-~/3r)<rav — fti) parallel to each other. 
In such cases it is futile to look for any distinction of mean- 

1 S. F. vol. iv. page 105. 
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ing between the two tenses, and we are naturally led to the 
assumption that their meanings became identical because of 
their great point "of similarity, the fact that they agree in 
treating of past time. This confusion of tense-function 
has many parallels in Sanskrit, where the Vedic ' distinction 
of meaning between the imperfect arid the aorist is obliterated 
in the classical language. 

A special case is the use of the present with a past signi- 
fication with words like irporepov in Greek and iamdudum 
in Latin. Cf, the similar use of purd in Sanskrit, as lanma- 
tram api cen mahyam na dadati pura bhavdn, "if you have 
never before given me even an atom" (Mahabharata). 1 

§ 27. Mixture of Moods. Instances of irregular sequence in 
moods, as when an optative follows a present tense, are 
rare, and probably there is always a special reason for such 
a phenomenon. An example is Herod, ii. 93, avrexovrat — 
wa Br) firj afidproiev. The mixture of moods in conditional 
sentences is probably non-original, the -previous condition 
of things being to have the moods of the protasis and of the 
apodosis the same. In connexion with such usages many 
futile attempts have been made to discover minute distinc- 
tions of meaning where none exists, and where we have 
simply a mixture of constructions. An example is Herod, 
vi. 13, €v iiricrrdpLevo^ to? el teal to irapeov vclvtikov vireplSa- 
\o{a,To, aXKo <r<f>i irapkcrTai irevraifKriaLov. 

Such contaminations are much commoner in later Greek. 

Another type of mood-contamination is that involved in 
the construction where we have an imperative in an object 
clause after olSa. There are about a dozen instances in the 
dramatists. Thus: — 

Soph. 0. T. 543, olaO' g>9 irolrjaop. 

Eurip. /. T. 1203, olcrda vvv a fiot yevicrdo). 

1 Quoted by Whitney, Skt. Or. § 778 a. 
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Each of these constructions is the result of mixture, and can 
be analysed into an equivalent phrase which follows ordinary 
grammatical rules, i.e., olada b Bel <re woirjaat,. The propor- 
tion may be thus stated : Bel iroir\aai : irouqcrov : : 6lcr0* b Bel 
Trovqcrai : olaff* b irolricrov. The usage finds an exact analogue 
in Sanskrit. Thus : katham ete guriavantah kriymttdm, " how 
are they to be made virtuous ? " This construction is quoted 
by Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 572 6, but he institutes no 
comparison with the Greek usage. 

§ 28. Mixture with Oratio Obliqua. To be closely compared 
with contamination of mood is the case where oratio obliqua 
with the accusative and infinitive and clauses with w? get 
mixed up. So Herod, i. 207, where elirov — on — airoTptyew 
is compounded of elirov on airoTpiyjret, and ehrov airoTptyeiv. 
The frequent expression in the same author, <*>$ ifiol Bo/ceeiv, 
is possibly a contamination of o>? ifiol Bo/ceet, and ifiol Bo/ceeiv. 
Other examples are : — 

Thuc. iv. 37, KXecop yvovs on Bia^daprjo-ofiivovs avrov*;. 

Plato, Apology, 37 B., eXcofxat &v eS olB' on tcatcoov ovtcov. 
Here the participle corresponds to the infinitive. 

These examples may be compared with English phrases 
like " whom I know is good " and " who I know to be good," 
constructions which are sufficiently common in careless 
writing. The usage also occurs in Latin. Varro, de lingua 
Latina, ix. 74, ad huiuscemodi vocabula analogias esse ut dixi. 
This is compounded of analogies sunt, ut dixi + analogias 
esse dixi. 

Examples are also found of a similar contamination 
between a genitive absolute and a clause. Thus : Herod, ii. 
134, eirevre yap 7ro\\d/ci$ tcrjpvcro-ovTCtiv Aektfxnv itc OeoirpoirLov 
o? ftovkoiTO iroivr)v t?}<? Alcrcbirov yfrv)(i)$ avekiaOai, a\Xo9 fiev 
ovBei? i<f>dvr}. 

§ 29. Voice. The passive in Indo-European is probably 
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not original. The aorist passive in Greek arose from intran- 
sitive forms like iSdjirjp, which became the basis of similar 
forms from intransitive verbs, the resulting signification of 
which was naturally passive. 1 In the- earliest literary period 
this analogy must have been fully developed, as we find, 
e.g., phrases like evirerea %eipwQr\vai in Herodotus, whereas 
even late Greek kept up in this case the original active as a 
possibility. Of. usages like Oavfiaarbs IBelv, etc. For the 
other tenses in Greek, the middle was employed to form a 
passive signification, this being really the resrult of contami- 
nation of function; while in Latin and Keltic new forms 
sprung up, in all probability originally from the active. A 
noteworthy usage in Greek is the use of the future middle 
with a passive meaning instead of the "later passive form. 
It will thus be seen that the line between the voices was 
not always clearly defined. Further, we find, besides ori- 
ginal actives where the passive could be used later, cases 
where the functions of the two voices are mixed up. So 
in modern Greek we have iravto used as a middle, and in 
early Latin we find the present participle used in a passive 
sense, as rebus agentibus in Laberius. 2 There are in Greek 
many examples of verbs which have changed their original 
active sense. So e/cStSw/u, eKkeiTr<o, irpocrftdWco. Are these 
simply confusions between the functions of the active and the 
passive — as so often happens in English — or are they rather 
due to the influence of other verbs ? It is often difficult to 
decide which of these two reasons has produced the con- 
tamination, and probably both causes have operated here. 
The opposite alteration of intransitive to transitive is in 
great measure a branch of case-contamination as treated of 
above ( § 21 e). A verb, originally intransitive, was made to take 

1 See Brugmann, Gr. Gr. § 150 ; Delbrttck, S. F. iv. page 75 ff. 

2 Gf. Quintilian, ix. 3, 13. 
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an accusative on the analogy of some word of kindred mean- 
ing which took that case. Sometimes it may arise from a 
misunderstanding, as when a participle and a finite verb go 
together, the former really governing the accusative, and 
the latter being really intransitive. So Herod, iii. 99, rov 
yap 8rj e? yrjpas airiKOfievov Ovaavres Karevcox^ovrai. Similarly 
when a transitive and an intransitive finite verb go together, 
the latter may often have been taken to govern the accusa- 
tive ; as Herod, iii. 100, to etyovaL re /cat aneovrai. This 
would lead to vi. 57, crireofievoi fiera r&v fiacrCketov. ra Stj- 
fioaa. 

A very common feature of language is the fact that a 
compound verb is found in a transitive sense when the 
simple is intransitive. The usual explanation is that it is the 
preposition that governs the case; but here also we have 
nearly always the working of analogy. The fact of a verb's 
being compound argues for a comparatively late origin, and 
its construction is modelled on that of some earlier simple 
verb which it approached in meaning. Thus virepfidWo- 
ficu, " I excel,' ' takes the construction of vc/cda. 

§ 30. Rise of Infinitive Constructions from Contamination. 
Two constructions, that is, with the infinitive or with the 
participle, are possible after verbs like 6pd<o, yiyvaxricay, 
(paivofiai, fxavOdvoo, iravto. This raises the question which 
of the two is original. I think the participial construction 
has strong claims to be considered the earlier. Thus 
yiyvcoa/cco avrov ovra is perfectly free from contamination, 
whereas yLyvdxrtca) avrbv elvat, involves the accusative and 
infinitive construction, which Brugmann x has shown could 
arise from sentences like ixiXeva-ev ifie Spav, where ifie 
was taken to be the subject of Spav instead of the object 
of ifciXevaev. An accusative and infinitive construction is 

1 Gr. Gr. § 170. 
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similarly involved in (patvco avrov elvai, which would lead 
to <f>aiv€Tcu elvai instead of <f>aiverai &v. 

At the same time, the infinitive construction is found 
with these verbs in Homer, while Attic seems to have been 
inclined to preserve the participial construction. Herodotus 
uses now the one construction and now the other, apparently 
without any difference of meaning. Contrast v. 67, payjrtp- 
S0U9 eiravcre aycavi^eaOai with i. 133, icrdiovras av ov Traveadai, 
"would not leave off eating"; where, however, we have 
in the same sentence a different meaning in irew&vTa*; 
Traveadai, "to leave off when hungry". Difficulties like 
this last may possibly have helped in the formation of the 
infinitive construction. 

Under later infinitive constructions founded on analogy 
the use of S>are with the infinitive should probably be taken. 
Some light is thrown on its origin by the usage of early 
writers, and in the following attempt to show its history 
the examples are taken from Herodotus. There are only 
two instances of the usage in Homer. 2 

The simplest and earliest method of expressing a result 
is to have the principal clause and the consecutive clause 
paratactically placed side by side. Thus iii. 12, ai he t&v 
Air/vTrrUop ovtco hrj tl Icryypai, fioyis av \i,6(p it aura? hiap~ 
pqgeias. Similarly the consecutive clause can be introduced 
by the relative, and as it is originally a demonstrative we 
have parataxis here as well. So iv. 52, ovtcj hrf tl iovaa 
Tri/cprj, f) fieydOei afiucprj iovaa Kipva rov* 'Tiraviv iovra irora- 
fiov iv oXiyoiai fieyav. So also evOa is used in iv. 28, oW^et- 
fjuepos Be avrrj f] KaraXe^Oecaa iraaa X^PV ovtco hrj tl icrrl, 
evOa . . . ytverai. 

&<s, " so," is occasionally found introducing the con- 
secutive clause, the paratactic arrangement being still pre- 

2 See Monro, Horn, Gram. § 235. 

5 
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served. Thus iii. 130, e&wpiero Affftox^Sea ovrto &J ri BayfriXet 
$a>pe[j cw tov? aTroTrvTrrovrax airo t&v <f>ia\e(ov trraTfjpa*; bro- 
jievos o oIk€tt)$ avekeyero. 

The usual form &<rre is also the sign of a clause paratac- 
tically arranged beside a preceding one, with the meaning 
" and so ". Thus we should render it hterally in the 
numerous instances where an indicative precedes and follows. 

The following are the usages of &are in Herodotus. 
Whenever an infinitive precedes, whether independent of or 
due to the oratio obliqua, an infinitive follows it. When 
an indicative precedes, an indicative, in the majority of cases, 
follows, but not in all, and there the difficulty comes in. 
The first type, where an infinitive comes before and after, is 
easily explained from mood-assimilation. Thus, i. 189, 
empire ikrjcre ovrco hrj jjuv daOevea iroirfcreiv , &<rre . . . Sta/Siy- 
aeaOai. In such a sentence ware was still " and thus," but 
finally its paratactic nature was lost, the re was no longer 
recognised to be = " and," and the word was simply viewed 
as introducing a result. Thus, in a sentence like iv. 145, 
ivrjyi <r<f>€a$ &<rre iroiieiv, the &<rre is little else than &$, and 
we might translate literally, "He urged them thus — for 
doing". Here, of course, we. should have the infinitive, 
whether &are were present or not. For this rendering of 
a>9 and for the punctuation, cf. v. 95, KaTrjWa^e Be c58e, vefiea- 
8a i e/carepovs rr)v exovat,. Here we might substitute &<rre 
for &Se without in the least changing the meaning. 

That &<tt€ is not the only word where the paratactic 
force of the -re has been lost, may be seen from words like 
are, 0I09 ts, iireiTe, ocrov re, and perhaps oSe, &8e if the -Be 
is the same word as the conjunction. The statement that 
re is used in a general signification throws no light on the 
origin of the construction. For similar uses where the 
paratactic usage has been forgotten, cf. Si in apodosi after 
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(iev or Be in the protasis. Cf also Sanskrit ca (=Te) in 
sentences like yavanta eva te tdvdngcs, sa, " as great as they 
were, so great was he," where the (probably original) para- 
tactic force of ca was lost. 

The infinitive after ware is therefore due to two causes : — 

(1) a preceding infinitive ; 

(2) identification with &$. 

It is quite possible that the construction of irpiv with the 
infinitive may have arisen from cases where an infinitive pre- 
ceded it. Cf even irporepov fj used thus, in a construction which 
cannot possibly be original ; vii. 2, irporepov i) fiaaikevaai. 

Some further remarks may be added on the development 
of particles through contamination. ©9 has been affected 
largely in this way. Thus, as is well known, its mean- 
ing of "towards" with words signifying persons has come 
from sentences like rfKBev o><? ijie, where a>?, " as," or 
" with the intention of," and e/xe is the accusative of motion 
to. This usage is practically confined to Attic, and is very 
rare in other dialects. 

©9 in phrases like cE>9 rdxicrra must really come from the 
verb. Cf Herod, iv. 71, djuWconevoi teal irpoOvfieofievoi a>9 
fiiyiarov Troirjacu, where g>9 could go with the verb instead 
of with fjuiyiarov. Similarly d>9 with numbers in the meaning 
of "about" really comes from a misunderstanding, as the 
word originally goes with the verb. Cf Herod, vii. 184, «2>9 
dva Sirjtcoalovs avSpas Xoyi^ojievoiai iv i/cdarj] vrjf, " calculating 
thus, two hundred men in each ship ". So with the phrase 

g>9 e/cao-T09. 

Noteworthy also is the mixture of function between on 
and Sioti. otl means " that " and " because " ; htori means 
" because," and gets the meaning of " that " from analogy. 
The usage occurs as early as Herodotus. So ii. 50, Bcotc fiev 
yap etc t&v fiapfidpew tftcei, irvvOavofievo^ ovtco evpur/cco iov. 
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It has been continued, and is frequent in late Greek. We 
may compare the common use of a quod clause in late Latin 
instead of accusative and infinitive, as also the very late use 
of si for an even when a negative precedes. 

The use of n in an intensive signification, found in Hero- 
dotus and Plato (cf. Herod, ii. 104, apxalov ti, "very old"), 
is probably the result of contamination. The following is 
suggested as an origin for the usage. In negative phrases 
like ovSev ti, " nothing at all," ti is intensive even if taken 
literally, and this is transferred analogically to cases like 
iroXkov ri XPVH* 1 r & v Tetcvcap, " very large". This view is 
corroborated by phrases like Herod, i. 181, ov 7ro\Xa> t€o> 9 
"not by any great amount". So fiaXKov rt, from ovBe re 
fiaWov (Herod, vi. 123, and elsewhere), for which we may 
compare Latin par ( = non maior) atque leading to maior atque* 
Hence ti became a mere intensive, and we have phrases like 
Herod, ii. 37, 7r\f}06<; ti, "a very large crowd" ; apx^uov re, 
"very old" (quoted above); ovrco 8q ti (a very common 
phrase), cf. ov Brj ti, " by no means ". A very clear instance 
is Herod, ii. 27, avprj 8e arrb y^v^pov two? (ptXiec irveeiv, " very 
cold". 

§ 31. Mixture ivith Negatives. There has been considerable 
contamination in the usages of ov and firj. This mixture is 
found in early Greek, and lapse of time tended rather to lead 
to further contamination between them, until in modern 
Greek the usages of p.rj, when compared with the classical 
standard, are positively ungrammatical. The limits of oi- 
and yJ\, however, were at no time absolutely defined. 1 An 

1 That the one can be substituted for the other through the influence-, 
of formal analogy may be seen from Pindar, 01. i. 7, ^Kir dcXLov cneoTm 
<TXXo 6a\nvvr€pov iv dpepq. <f>a€Vvov aarpov ipr)p.as 8t aWcpos firj^ 'OXv/xttiW 
aySiva (friprepov avddaopcv, where firjb* for old* is due to firjKcT of the. 
previous clause. 
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early instance of yj\ being used where ov might have been 
expected is Herod, vi. 66, ovtoo 8rj rj Hvdur) iireipcaTeovTcav t&v 
OeoTTpoireov eicpive firj 'AplaToovos elvac ArjfidprjTov iraiha. On 
the other hand, we have sometimes ov used for firf. We 
find the similar mixture of ne and non in Latin ; c/. the use 
of non with imperatives in Ovid, and phrases like non per- 
damus noctem (Petronius). There is not, however, the 
same original difference between ne and non as there is be- 
tween ov and firf, 

§ 32. Style. Lastly under the head of contamination may 
be considered its general effect on style. This influence we 
have in many usages of conjunctions. Gf. the occasional 
use of ovre — Si instead of ovre — re ; of fiev — pipTot, ; and in 
Latin of et — autem and atque — autem. So also ovre and ovhk 
were mixed up in use, and this led to the use in later 
Greek of oidek for ovSefc; and the same confusion took 
place between fjurjSek and fir^Bei^} 

It was noticed under the first heading that balanced 
structure owes its existence mainly to the assimilation of 
form and position. Conversely, anacoloutha, which, strictly 
considered, are illogical, are caused by the use of construc- 
tions which in some sentences are correct, but in the case in 
question, are not so. In them we have examples of the influ- 
ence of contamination exerted over whole sentences. Such 
constructions are particularly common in conversational 
language, and their great frequency in Plato is probably an 
artistic recognition of the fact. They are used, however, 
in all branches of literature quite unconsciously, and not 
for the sake of producing the effect of naturalness, but 

1 So Aetolian Inscription (Cauer 237), koi prjOiva aycw Alra>\2>v p^dc 
tg>v iv AtYaAia tto\lt€v6vtu>v tovs Kciovs firjOafinOcv 6pfia>fi€vov /xqrf Kara yap 
fjif]T€ Kara OaKarrav fifjre ttot ^ A^lktvovlkov fifjTc ttot aWo ryxXq/xa fiijOiv 
cos AlraiX&v ovtojv tS>v Ktifov, 
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simply because the written language always is, more or less, 
a reflex of the spoken. Misplacement of conjunctions is a 
very common example of anacolouthon. Thus we find re 
misplaced in Homer, Iliad, x. 466 (undoubtedly a late pas- 
sage) : — 

BeeXop 8' iirl crrjfid t' eQrjtcev, 
avfi/JLapyfra*; Bovatca? /jLvpitcrj*; r ipidrjXias o£ov<;. 

So in Herodotus, where a second clause stands in strong 
opposition to one which immediately precedes it, the Be 
which denotes this opposition is very often placed not after 
the proper word, but after the pronoun which introduces 
the second clause, and which we should not expect to be 
present. Thus, ii. 17, teal rrjv fiev 'Icovcjv yv<bfj/r)v dirUfiev, 
fjfjLel^ Be wSe teal ire pi to vtcjv Xeyojiep. Especially common in 
this way is 6 Be. Thus, vi. 3, rrjv p,ev yepofievrjv avrolcri alrlrjv 
ov fiaXa egtyaive, 6 Be eXeye. That such usages are not 
foreign to our own language may be seen in the use of " not 
only," which in a large proportion of cases implies an 
anacolouthon, even in the best writers. So also the mis- 
placement of one of a pair of correlative conjunctions like 
"neither — nor". Cf. "when neither they make for truth 
nor for advantage " (Bacon's Essays). 

There are other forms of anacolouthon common in 
most Greek authors. Among these may be mentioned the 
use of the genitive absolute, when the nominative is in 
apposition to the subject of the sentence. So Herod, v* 
81, weiprjaafievcov Be t&v Orj^aiayv . . . airi? oi ©17- 
fialoL 7re/xi/rai/T€9 direBiBoaav. Another common type is 
found in sentences like Herod, iii. 16, to S>v tcaratcaieiv ye 
Toits vetcpovs ovBafiw ev voficp ovBeTepoicri eon, Ileparjac fiev 
St oirep €Lpr)Tai,'0eq) ov Bitcaiov elvai \eyovT€$ vkfieiv vetcpov 
av0p<07rov. 
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§ 33. It would be interesting to discuss how far the prin- 
ciple of dissimilation has acted in syntax. Its influence on 
morphology, which is very irregular and circumscribed, has 
two divisions : — 

(1) Where a sound is altered ; as cancer for career. 

(2) Where a sound is omitted ; as rhrpa^iov for Terpd- 
hpajQiov. 

A probable parallel to (1) is the frequent usage in Greek, 
where after verbs of knowing, etc., an infinitive instead of 
a participle follows when there is a participle in close 
proximity. 

So Herod, v. 106, %<t6i avrbv iir ktovrov ftaWofMevov 
TreTToirjtcivat,. Its general effect on style may be seen in the 
frequent use of synonyms for the sole purpose of avoiding 
the repetition of a word. 

(2) Many instances of Ellipsis may be compared with 
the second division. The ear would be offended by the 
repetition of words necessary to a full logical statement ; so 
that here dissimilation must act. Cf. a well-known instance 
iva firj Sofa) a>9 av i/c<f>o/3€iv bfias (2 Cor. x. 9), which = Xva firj 
86I*cq (roiavTa iroielv) <*>$ av (So^aifii irotelv el Sogaifii) i/cfofielv 



. Appendix on Syntactical Analogy in Herodotus. 

§ 34. Subjoined is a list of the instances in Herodotus 
where syntactical analogy produces a usage peculiar to that 
author. 

(1) Formal, (a) The following instances occur of abstract 
plural nouns due to attraction exercised by words to which 
they refer : — 

i. 202, vrjaoys Aecfia) fieyddea Trapcnrkfjaia?. 

ii. 10, ov Kara rbv NelKov iovre? fieyddea. 

ii. 53, ofcoloi rive? ra elBea. 

iii. 102, fivp/jLTj/ce? fieyddea exovre? /cvv&v. 

iii. 107, o<f>i€$ afii/cpol ra fieydOea, ttolklXoi tcl elBea. 

iv. 72, T&v Xinrtov Kara firf/cca f;v\a 7ra%ia BceXdaavre^. . 

vii. 103, fieyddea to&ovtoc. 

viii. 113, roiai elBea V7njpx€, " those of a good appearance ". 

(b) The peculiar case assimilation in i. 56 has been 
already quoted : iXiri^eov ov& a>v avTo<; ovBe oi e|f avrov irav- 
aeadai tcore rr}<; dpxf]?. 

There is one parallel in Herodotus, but there a nomina- 
tive is changed into an accusative : iv. 196, dBuceeiv Be ovBe- 
Tepovs • ovre yap clvtoih; rov xpvaov airreadaL . . . ovt i/celvov? 
t&v (fropTuov airreadat. 

(c) To be compared with phrases like a\Xa>9 *g>9 is the 
unusual construction in iii. 104, ol Be Btj "IvBoc eXavvovau eVl 
tov xpvabv, XeXoyia/jLevoo? o/ca>9, /cavfidrcov t&v depfioTaTayv 
iovTcw, eaovrai iv ttj dpTrcuyfj. Perhaps also irp&Ta may 
obtain its common use as an adverb from phrases like irp&Ta 
fiev — fiera, Be, which is very frequent in Herodotus. 
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(d) Two instances occur of e? repeated by attraction 
where we should expect iv : — 

h. 150, €9 t))v Svpnv rrjv i$ Aifivrjv. 

vii. 239, €9 to yjpr\<rrr\piov to €9 AeXQov? aireirep^av. 

(e) In connexion with case-assimilation, it is to be noted 
that Herodotus is very fond of using the partitive genitive 
where agreement might have been expected. Cf. i. 107, t&v 
Mwy&v rolai oveipoiroXota-i, where we should have expected 
Tofc Mo7tot9 oveipoiroXois. Especially common is the use of 
Tt9 with the genitive plural where we should look for tl? 
with the nominative singular. So also with the genitive 
after the copula, as, i. 67, ol Se wyadoepyoi elai t&v oot&v 
[for elaiv do-rot], quite in the style of a logical formula 
showing the inclusion of the subject in the predicate. There 
is no evidence to show that any of these usages is historically 
antecedent to the constructions that show agreement. 

(/) Case agreement based on attraction is frequently 
found where a genitive absolute would be the normal con- 
struction. The following instances occur : — 

i. 7, 'Hpa/cXelSai ecxov Trjv apyr)v . . . irais irapa TraTpbs 
i/cSe/eofiepo? ttjv &px*) v * 

i. 52, aveOrj/ce alxiirjv areperjv iraaav xpvaerjv, to %v<ttov 
Tjjai, Xoyxjjat, iov ofAoioo? ypxxreov, 

i. 98, olfcoBofiiei Terj^ea fieyaka . . . erepov erepcp kvk\(o 
€V€<rTeS)Ta. 

ii. 41, TOU9 epcevas KaTopvaaovai e/caaToi iv Tolai Trpoaa- 
T€Locac, to /cepa? to eTepov fj teal afjL<f>0T€pa vwepi^ovTa. 

ii. 48, arfakfiara vevpoaTraaTa, Ta 7repi<f>opiov<Ti Kara tcd)fia<; 
yvval/ces, vevov to aiholov. 

ii. 66, Tavra he ytvo/ieva, irevdea fieydXa tov$ AlyvTTTLOv? 
KaroXafi^dvet. 

ii. 133, Xva ol Bvco&etca €Tea dvrl e£ Mcov yevrjTcu, al vvtCTes 
rj flip at iroievfievai. 
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iii. 95, to Be xpvaiov TpiaKcuBeKaaTaaiov Xoyi£6fievov, to 
yfrijyfia evpia/eeTai iov, etc. 

iii. 99, <f>d/jL€voc clvtov ttj/co/jlcvov ttj vovo"€p tcl tcpea a<j>urc 
BiafydelpeaOai. 

iv. 50, avTiTi6ifi€va TavTa avTiarjK&ai? yiveTai. 

iv. 71, ava\ap,fidvovGL tov ve/cpbv, /caTaKe/crjpcofiivov fiev to 
acofia, tt)v Be vrjBvv avaa^adelaav /cal tcadapOelaav. 

V. 76. oi Xonrol tGuv avfi/jud'XCDV olyovTo . . . TerapTOv Br) 

TOVTO €7rl T7JV *AtTUC7)V dlTUCOfieVOL A(Opl€€<;. 

vii. 157, d\^9 yevo/juivrj iraaa r) 'EXXa? %et/o fieydXrj avvd- 
y€Tai. 

Like the first example given above but quite normal is 
ii. 166, to, e? iroXefiov eTraaiceovai fiovva, iral? irapa iraTpbs 
e/cBe/cofievo?. 

(2) Assimilation of Meaning. The only deviation from 
general usage under this head is the construction already 
mentioned where a singular adjective is joined with a neuter 
plural. The following instances occur : — 

i. 89, Kvpo) Be €7rt,/jL€\e<; eyeveTO tcl Kpolcros eme. 
iii. 42, fieya Troievpbevos TavTa. 

V. 98, TavTa Be aKovcyavres oi Ualoves fcdpra dairaaTov 
eiroir\aavTO. 

ix. 90, eu7T€T€9 T€ avTolai €<f>i] TavTa ylveaOai. 

(3) Contamination, (a) Case. No such confusion is found 
in Herodotus as is represented in Attic by the use of the true 
nominative 7ro'\e*9, evyeveh for the accusative plural. (An 
exception, however, is Tpels). iroXis has its nominative 
plural 7r6\te9, and its accusative plural iroXia? or 77-0AJ9, thus 
showing no contamination. It is very doubtful if the 
accusative form 77-0X19 is ever used for the nominative plural. 
It may be added that there is no contamination between 
nominative and accusative plural in stems in -1/9. The 
nominative is -t>e9, the accusative is -ua9 or -f9. 
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In two passages, i. 35, and vii. 8, we have the extraordi- 
nary phrase ev rjfierepov, "in our own country". It is a 
mixture between iv ^fierepcp and iv rjficov. A similar phrase 
€9 ^fierepov occurs in Homeric Hymn iii. 370. 

69 ov, according to Stein, has good MS. authority in 
i. 67; iii. 31; iv. 12; iv. 30; iv. 160; iv. 166; iv. 181; iv. 
196 ; v. 51 ; v. 86, though e? o is much commoner. The 
phrase may arise from a mixture between e'9 o and &>? ov or 
fiixpt ov. 

Parallel to the above is possibly the Herodotean phrase 
eVl jxaXXov (i. 94 ; iii. 104 ; iv. 181) for which en fiaXXov 
used to be read. It may be a mixture between fiaWov and 
iirl irXeov or iirl fie£ov, both common phrases. The propor- 
tion may be thus stated : irXeov : iirl irXeov : : fiaXXov : eirl 
fiaXXov. 

Of verbs taking a genitive on the analogy of nouns a 
peculiar usage is that of TeXevrdv, "to form the end of". 
The instances are : — 

ii. 32, 17 reXevra t% Aipvrjs. 

vii. 59, reXevra Be avrov Seppeiov afcprj ovofjuaarrj 
Here reXevra represents reXo? dart, unless we suppose that the 
genitive is due to the construction of ap^a, which gives the 
contrapositive idea. The use of reXevrdv with the genitive 
in Attic as == iravop.ai (Thuc. iii. 59, etc.) is quite different, the 
case being there ablatival. 

Of verbs taking a genitive from their corresponding 
adjectives we have IpdaOai ii. 37, ipdrai ovk eh etcdarov t&v 
0ea>v dXXa iroXXoL So also ii. 35 already quoted, fieaovv. 
has, the unusual construction of the genitive in i. 18], 
fjueaovvTi t% dvaftdaio?. 

Contamination between the Construction of Verbs. The fol- 
lowing are the instances of contamination between the case- 
constructions of a/cove* and ireidopai. 
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i. 59, Xi\<ovo<; ireiOeaOat. 
i. 126, ifieo ireideaOat. 

do. €/JL€0 7T€l06fJL€VOl. 

v. 29, tovtcov TretOeadai. 

v. 33, ifJueaTrelOeaOcu. 

vi. 12, fit) 7rei0d)/jL€0a avrov. 

i. 214, ol Kvpos ov/c earjKovae. 

vi. 87, ol ovBe ovtcd io~i]/covov ol 'AOrjvaloi. 

iv. 141, iiraKovaa^ T£> irp(i)T<p fceXevafiarc. 

vi. 14, avr)icov<TTr)aavT€<i rolai cTpaTrfyolac (cf aTretOecoi). 

iii. 88, KarriKovaav Ileparyai. So /carrf/coos twice with 
dative i. 141, Kpoiacp fjaav /carrf/cooi. 

iii. 88, ol 7)aav KarrjKooi. 

The general construction of verbs in Kara- signifying 
depreciation or insult is with the genitive. Herodotus shows 
several deviations frotn this rule. Kdrar/ekav ife found some- 
times with the genitive but mostly with the dative, probably 
on the analogy of ifjuwai^od, or iyyeXdco. 

iii. 37, iroXXa T&>yakp/iTi /caTey&Xaae. 

iii. 38, Ipolai re teal vofiaioLcri tcaTasyeXav. 

iii. 155, Ueparjcu /caTayeXav. 

iv. 79, fipuv tcarayeXare. 

vii. 9, KarayeXaaai j)plv. 

So icadvfipifyo- 

i. 212, TpLTrjfioplSi tov arparov KarvfipLaa*;, 

Cf vi. 65, /earofivvTcu Arjfiaprjrcp. 

ii. 133, /cara/ce/cpifievwv fjSrj ol tovtcov. 

vii. 146, Total /eaTetcetcpiTo OavaTO*;. 

ix. 99, toIxti tcai KarehoKeov veo^ov av tl iroi&eiv (probably 
on the analogy of avueiBivat). 

vii. 191, KCLTaeLhovre*; tg> avejup (cf. eiraeiSct)). /caTrjkoyic* 
is found with the accusative in 

i. 84, KaTTjXoyqae tovto. 
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i. 144, tov vofiov KaTrfXoyrjae. 

iii. 121, KarrjXoyeopra ra ^Opovrew Trptfyfiara. 
Contrast dXoyew with genitive, and cf. dfiekeoy with accusative 
in vii. 163, ravrrjv ttjv 6Bbv rjfiiXrjae. The accusative may be 
due to the analogy of some word like dircoOea). So Karaa- 
*<w7ttg) (only in Herod.) occurs with the accusative in ii. 173 ; 
iii. 37 ; iii. 151. In iii. 151 /caTopxeo/jucu is found with 
accusative. It seems to be used with genitive elsewhere. 

Trapaxpaofiai shows different constructions. With accu- 
sative (cf dir<ode<o). 

i. 108.. irprjyfia firjSa/jLcos irapa^prjari. 

viii. 20, irapa'Xp'qa'dfieuoL tov Bd/ctSos xprjafiov. 

With genitive (cf. aXoyeto). 

ii. 141, Trapaxprjadfievov tcov ^la^ifKov AlyvirTLcov.- 
irapaxpeobfievoi is used absolutely in iv. 159 and vii. 223, and 
the verb occurs with €9 and accusative in 
, v. 92 a, irapaxpcio'Oe €9 tovs <TVfi/j,d%ou<;. 
, vofiL^co is found with the dative in the following places : — 

ii. 50, vo/jLL^ovat, Alyxnrriot, ovS ijpaxri ovBev. 

iv. 63, vcrl Be ovtoi ovBev vofii£ov<ri. 

iv. 117, (jxDvrj Be ol SavpofuiTai vofii^ovai 2/cv0itcf}. 

The construction is on the analogy of 'xpdop.ai, probably 
helped by phrases like vofioiai xpecovTcu (v. 3), and vofii£ovra<? 
Xpaadcu (i. 202), which are of frequent occurrence. 

Bopv<f>opea) might be expected to take the genitive; it is 
found with the accusative on the analogy of <f>v\daaa>. 

ii. 168, iBopv(f>6peov tov fjaaCkea. 

iii. 127, tov ^l\lol Ilepaeayv iBopv<f>6peov, 

iii. 128, Bopv<j}opeeiv ^Opoliea. 

TinrTeadai, " to lament," is found with the accusative, 
the nearest parallel being the Homeric KoirTeaOai. 

ii. 42, TWTTOVTai TOV KplOV. 

ii. 61, tov Be tvittovt at, ov fiot oaiov e&Ti Xeyeiv. 
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ii. 132, TinrrwvTai tov deov. 

yXlxeadcu occurs in one passage with irepi-r- genitive on 
analogy of yA^eaOai. Elsewhere it takes the genitive. 

ii. 102, heivw^ yXixofievoici irepl rr}<; iXevOepirj?. 

There are several instances of hvvaadai in the sense of 
" to be worth " taking a nominative after it on the analogy of 
elvai. 

ii. 30, hvvarai he tovto to eiro? Kara tt)v *EKkrjv(ov y\&aaav 
ol ef apiaT€prj(; X €i P 0( * ^o^picrTapbevoi ftacikei. 

iv. 110, hvvarai he to ovvopxi tovto dvhpoKTOvoi. 

iv. 192, hvvarai he tear 'EWdha yk&aaav fiovvoL 

vi. 98, hvvarai he . . . tclvto, to, ovvoftara, Aapelo? epf-eir)?, 
Eepgrjs aprjios, ' ApT0%ep1;ri<; /leya? dprfios. 

V. 53, 6 Trapaadyyr)? hvvarai TpirjKovra CTahia (probably 
nominative). 

Founded on this construction of hvvarai is 

ii. 149, ai e/carov opyvial hlitaiai elai aTahiov e^difKeOpov. 

Compare with the above ovvo/ia e^et followed by the 
nominative on the analogy of ovvop,d%erai. 

iv. 56, ovvofxa he e^ei to irep 6 %w/>09 avTos, Teppos. 

V. 52, ovvofxa tyei rvvhrj<;. 

vi. 103, ovvofia e^ayv MikTidhrj?. 

By a similar construction, the Sanskrit iti, which in 
meaning represents modern quotation marks, takes the 
nominative where the accusative might have been expected. 
Thus: svargo loka iti yam vadanti, "what they call the 
heavenly world ". 

diropeeo is found twice with accusative on analogy of ovk 
olha or dyvoeeo — a usage also found in Aristotle. 

iii. 4, diropeovTi rrjv f-Xaaiv o/c<u? ttjv dvvhpov hie/cirepa 

iv. 179, dwopeovri ttjv e^aytoyrjv. 
Parallel to this is the construction in vii. 139, ovk av dfiap- 
tovoi to akyOes (= elhelrj &v). . 
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Some instances occur of verbs which signify disagree- 
ment taking a dative on the analogy of words of opposite 
meaning. 

ii. 16, 6 rr)v 'Acrlqv ovpi^a>v ttj Aiflvrj. 

iv. 28, fce^dypiarai o5to9 6 yetfAthv roix; rpoTrovs iraai Tola 

iv aXKOKTL XCOpLOKTL yt,VO/jL€VOMTl 'XeLfl&aL. 

vii. 70, hiaWa<r<TovT€<; elSos ovbev rolac erepoiai. 

Cf. efiiraXcv with dative in ii. 35, ejnraXiv tolctl aXXoiai,, 
the word being elsewhere used with the genitive or with f). 
We may compare the phrases " different to " and " to differ 
with," which are often found in inexact writing. 

iv. 140, XeXvfjuivr)? Trj? ye<f>vpr]<; ivrv)(pvTe<;. The genitive 
is on the analogy of the simple verb, and the construction is 
found only here and in Soph. Phil. 1333, evruxoov 'Aa/cXfjiri- 
8a>v. A similar usage is vii. 208, aXoyirj^ ive/cvpo-e-TroXXr}?, 
the construction of which is unique. Cf. with these examples 
Soph. Phil. 320, avvrvxobv /ca/c<ov avSpwv 'ArpeiS&v, and other 
Attic instances given by Prof. Jebb, ad loc. 

v. 104, igeXdovra to aarv. 

vii. 29, €%rjX0ov rrjv Hepalha X ( ^ > PV V > 
The accusative here is due either to the analogy of Xelira, or 
from the opposite idea in iarip^ofiat. Two other parallels 
are found. 

v. 103, €/c7rXd)(TavT€<; efa> rbv 'EXXtjtnrovTov. 

vii. 58, €%<o top ' EXXrfcTTovTov irXieov, unless indeed e£a> is 
to be considered as a preposition. 

ii. 180, tov$ AeX<j>ov<; err£/3aX\€ reraprrffjiopiov rov fjbta0a)~ 
fiaro? irapaa'xelv. Here we should expect Tolai AeXfyolcri, 
and the construction is modelled on that of Bel. Cf. the 
similar usage in other authors, also on the analogy of Bel, 
where the verbals in -reo? take the accusative of the person 
instead of the dative of the person. So Plato, Crito 49 A, 
ovBevl rpomtp (fxifiev i/copra? a&L/crjTeov elvai, a contamination 
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of ercovatv ahucr)Teov elvcu and Beiv etcovTas dBiiceZv. In iv. 68, 
on the other hand we find the dative after an impersonal 
verb where we might have expected the accusative. BkBoic- 
rai rolai 7rpd>Toiai tSdv /juamicDV avTolat diroXXvaOai. The 
dative is on the analogy of /ceerai. In v. 38, we find Bew 
used with a mixed construction eBee yap Brj o-vfjifjua^v^ twos 
ol fieyaXrj? i^evpedrfvat. This is .compounded of e8ee avp- 
fia'xpn^ twos ol /jueydXrjs and eBee av/jLfiaxLTjv . . . fieyaXrjv 
egevpedrjvcu. 

iv. 75, aydfjuevoL ttj irvpirj. The dative is on the analogy 
of fjSofMcu or %atp&). An example of the normal construction 
is viii. 144, ifxecov dyd/jL€0a ttjv irpovoli]v. 

v. 19, firjSe Xnrdpee rfj ttoo-i. The dative, according to 
Stein, is on the analogy of Trpoapevew. 

vii. 22, lirea-taa-av tov epyov. 

vii. 117, rbv iireaTe&Ta ttjs Bi<opv)(ps. 
The genitive here, which is not unexampled in Attic, may 
be due to the analogy of dp^cty, fiao-iXevco, etc. For the 
ordinary construction, cf. vii, 35, tQ>v eTreaTedoTcov t{) £ei/£&. 

vii. 91, dyxpTaTG) ttjcl Alyv7rrirjo'i p,ayaLpr}ai irejroiTjfiiva. 
The dative may be due to the analogy of irapamXr)aios, or, 
as Stein suggests, because dyxpTdra) 7T€7roci]/jLiva=d)fioi(Dfiiva. 
dyxov elsewhere in Herodotus takes genitive. The dative, 
however, occurs in Pindar. 

viii. 61, iiriyfrrj^L&w airoXi dvBpL Here we should expect 
the accusative. Stein suggests that the dative is due to the 
analogy of the common phrase yfrfj<f>ov BiBovai twL 

ix. 2, "EWrjva? irepvylveaOai. The accusative is on the 
analogy of vikclv. 

i. 91, dp%6fl€V0<; VTT €K6LV0l(TL. 

i. 95, vtto UeparjaL iBeBovXtovro. 
i. 201, vir icovTtp iroirjaaadcu. 
These instances are on the analogy of imb rivt ehcu. 
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TrpofirjOio/juu is found with two case-constructions : — 

(1) genitive ii. 172, irpop^Oeeadai etovrov (so iii. 78). Cf. 
genitive with irpoopdw. 

(2) accusative ix. 108, irpofjurjOeop^evo^ top aSeXfebv Maaio-- 
tt)v. The accusative construction occurs also in Plato, and 
may be on the analogy of rip&v. 

viii. 72, ol f3or)&riaavT€<; zeal v7r€papp(o$eovT€<; rrj t EKXdhi 
tcLvSwevovay. We have here a non-original case-construction, 
unless, indeed, it is @or)0rj<ravT€<; that governs the dative. 

viii. 140 (J3), ivopeco vp!iv ovy^ oXotai re iaofievoiat,. The 
dative, which is nowhere else found with the verb, is on the 
analogy of avveiZivai,. 

The following are further examples of expressions equi- 
valent to a verb taking the construction of that verb : — 

i. 24, avcuc&<; eytiv t<ov iropOfieoav. 

viii. 109, airopov ava/c<£<; e^eTw. 
Here the genitive is found, because aia/cus e^eti/ = iircfieXel- 
crOai. So dSyvfxa iroievfiai is found with genitive, the phrase 
being = Ocovfid^fD. 

vii. 99, y ApT€/jLi<TLr}<; 0d)fia iroieupcu. 

IX. 58, * AprafSdtpv Otovpui /ecu fiaXkov iTroievfjurjv. 

So with wept, for the same reason. 

iii. 23, Ocovfxa Be iroievpivtov rwu KaraaKoircDv Trepl t&v 
iretov. 

The phrase in i. 68, Oco/ml iroievfjuevo? ttjp ipyaaLfjv may be 
also due to davpA^co, but can be taken quite literally, " con- 
sidering the work a marvel ". Similar instances are : — 

i. 160, ovXas Kpide&v Trpbyyaw eiroUero Oe&v ovievi (from 
irpox^Lv). 

i. 127, \tf0r)v 7rot,€v/i€vo$ (= eirCKavOavopLevo^) rd p.iv iopyee. 

i. 93, ypdfifjLaTa eveKeKoXanro ra etcaaroi i^epydaavro. 

iv. 87, evrafioov ypdp^para (= ypdyfra?) . . . £0vea irdvra 
oa a irep ffye. 

6 
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iv. 88, fcSa ypayjrd/jievos iraaav rrjv £evf;iv. 

ix. 78, eiraivov el*€i<; irrrb ttuvtcov UTrapTirjTecov. 
The construction here is due to the analogy of iTrawieo. 

The following expressions, though not exactly coming 
under case-construction, are the product of contamination : — 

i. 5, ovk o/juo\oytov(7L Heparjai ovtco $olvik€$. 
This = ofioXoyiovai Ueparjat + Xkyovai ovtco o>9 He pa at. 

i. 137, avrjiceaTov 7ra^o9 epheiv, probably a mixture between 
trado? iradelv and kclkov epheiv. 

i. 180 (and elsewhere), to fieaov airf}? TroTaub? Siepyei^rb 
fieaov avr?i<z Trorafios iroiel -f- \ik<rt)v avrrjv 7rora/xo9 epyei. 

(b) There are two instances of mixture between the 
genitive after a comparative and r) after a comparative : — 

vii. 26, tva irrjyaX dvaSiSovo'i Maidv&pov iroTayuov koX krkpov 
ovk eXdaaovo? fj Maidvhpov. Here fj McudiSpov = MaidvSpov 
-t- fj MaLavhpos — a confusion helped by the preceding genitive. 
Stein denies that there is any mixture here, but admits the 
other instance : — 

viii. 120, ra "AfiSrjpa iSpvrai 7rpo? tov * EWrjairovTOV fiaXKov 

fj TOV ^TpVjJLOVOS KaX T7)<; 'If 1 61/09. 

In. iii, 124, /3ov\eo'0ai yap irupdeveveadat TfKeco yjpbvov fj 
tov irarpbs eaTepfjadcu presents a strange mixture ; the 
normal form would be fiovXeadai yap irapdeveveadai ttoXXop 
Xpovov fiaXXov fj tov *iraTpb<; iaTepfjo-dai. (So Stein, who 
compares Od. i. 164.) 

(c) The peculiar construction of fi&xpi ov with a genitive 
instead of with a clause is also the result of contamination. 
It may be stated thus in the form of a proportion : fiexpi 
with clause : pkytpi with genitive : : pkypi ov with clause : 
fii'Xpi ov with genitive. 

The following instances occur : 

i. 181, p>kyjpi °v QKfto Trvpycov. 

ii. 19, p>£XP L °v Tpoirewv t&v depweoav. 
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ii. 173, pe'XP 1 ° T€V TrXrjOovarj? dyopr}?. 
iii. 104, fiixpi ov dyopfj? SloXvctlos. 
Like the above is ii. 53, pexpi ov irpinjv re /ca\ %0e?. 

(d) There are a few instances of a peculiar usage wherein 
oratio recta and oratio obliqua appear to be mixed up. 
When one accusative and infinitive construction has another 
dependent on it, and the subject of the second is the same 
as the subject of the first, the subject of the second some- 
times stands in the nominative instead of the accusative as 
we should expect. 

i. 2, tou9 Be viroicpivaa'dai o>9 oiSe i/celvoi 'Iov<; rrj<; 'Apyeirjs 
eioadv a<f>L h'uca? 7779 dp7rayr)<; • ovBe <bv avrol Saxreiv itceLvoiai. 

ii. 141, /eat oi h6%ai ev rrj oyfn liriaravra rbv debv dapcrvveiv 
<&? oihev 7T€L(T€Tai ayapi avTidfov rbv 'Apafiicov arparbv • 
avrbs yap oi irkpdfeiv Tifitopovs. 

ii. 118, rot"? Se Tev/cpov? rbv avrbv \6yov \kyeiv fit) fiev eyeiv 
< E\evr)v . . . real ovk av Si/cala)? avrol Sltca? vrrexeiv. 

iv. 15, 4>dvai yap <r<f)L top ^AiroWoDva 'IrdkMOTewv fiovvotac 
$rj din/ceadat, €9 ttjv xcoprjp, koX avrbs oi eireaOai 6 vvv iwv 
'Apiarer)? • Tore $e, ore eiirero tq> 0ew t elvai tcopa^. 

(e) Mixture of Persons. There is only one certain instance 
of o-^efc being used otherwise than for the third person: — 

v. 92, (a) el yap Brj rovro ye hoiceei vfilv elvat xprj&rbv &are 
TvpavveveaOai t«9 7ro\^9, avrol rrp&roi rvpavvov KaraarrjadfievoL 
irapd a<f)Lo~i avrolai ovrco koX rolai dWotac Bc^rjade Kanardvat. 

The reading a<f>ea<; in iii. 71, d\\d afyeaq avrb? €70) /care- 
peco, " I myself will denounce you," implies a similar mixture. 
Here, however, Stein reads a<f>ea. 

(/) In connexion with the non-original uses of a>9, it is to 
be noted that o>9 in the sense of "towards" occurs only 
once in Herodotus : — 

ii. 121 (e), eaekOovra o>9 tov jUaaikeos ttjv dvyarepa. 

There is one earlier example in Homer, Od. xvii. 218. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



-a neut. plu. in 16, 42. 

Ablative and gen. .contaminated in 
Greek and Sanskrit, 48 ; loc. instr. 
and abl. in Latin, 49. 

Accusative, double, 25 ; ace. and nom. 
contaminated, 51, 74 ; ace. with 
verbs orig. in trans., 54 ; ace. a 
verbal case, 51 ; after expressions 
= a verb, 52, 78. 

Adjective, agreement in gender with 
noun, 13 ; followed by ace. in 
Sanskrit, 52. 

Anacoloutha, 69. 

Analogy, its scope, 7 ; formal, 9, 13, 
72 ; of meaning, 10, 39, 74 ; com- 
plex, 11, 45, 74. 

Aorist parallel to pres. and imperf., 
60 ; origin of aor. pass., 63. 

Balanced Structure, 37. 

Case, formal assimilation of, 19 ; 
Attic attraction, 19 ; rel. attracted 
to antecedent, 19 ; with ovStls 
otrris ou, otof, &>s, 20 ; ris, 21 ; 
adjectives for adverbs by, 21 ; 
agreement instead of partitive 
gen., 21 ; with jxitros, rrdyra Mica, 
22 ; with divided whole, 23 ; 
with poss. adj., 23 ; from one 
clause to another, 23 ; in Or. 
Obi., 24 ; double ace, 25 ; with 
nomen dkere, etc. , 27 ; in expres- 
sion of dates in Lat., 27 ; with 
quisqite, 28 ; of vocative in Lat., 
28. 



Contamination of, 47 ; (a) abl. and 
gen. in Greek and Skt., 48 ; loc. 
instr. and abl. in Lat. and Italic 
dialects, 49 ; loc. instr. and dat. 
in Greek and Teutonic, 50; (b) 
nom. for ace. in Attic, 51, 74 ; 
ace. for nom. in Delphian, 51 ; 
(c) dat. for poss. gen., 51; (d) 
ace. after verbal derivatives, 52 ; 
case after expressions = a verb, 
52, 78, 80, 81 ; (e) case construc- 
tions of verbs derived (i.) from 
nouns and adjs., 53 ; (ii.) from 
other verbs, 11, 54, 75-82 ; intran- 
sitive verbs take an ace. on ana- 
logy of other verbs, 54 ; intrans. 
use of *x«> 55 ; of i^irjfii, 56. 

Chiasmus, 37. 

Collective nouns with plural verb, 40, 
41. 

Comparative, formal assimilation of, 
29 ; double, 38 ; mixture of con- 
struction with, 58, 82 ; comparatio 
compendiaria, 59 ; Lat. quam> 
Gr. tf, 59. 

Copula, omission of, 39. 

Dative, assimilation of in Lat., 27 ; 
dat. loc. and instr., 50 ; used for 
poss. gen., 51. 

94 in apodosi, 37 ; after u\\as t 60 ; 
misplaced, 70. 

8i6rt for otx, 68. 

Dissimilation in Syntax, 71. 

Dual, 17, 43. 
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CKflKTTOS, 16, 41. 

Ellipsis, 39, 71. 

English usages, 16, 29, 30, 32, 34, 38, 

39, 41, 42, 47, 51, 56, 57, 60, 62, 

70, 79. 
4v fi/ifTfpov, 75. 
Epanalepsis, 38. 
4icl fxaWov, 75. 
i^lrjfiiy intrans. use of, 56. 
4s o5, 75. 

%X a i intrans. use of, 55. 
Feminine nouns in -os, 46 ;_in -i in 

Future, Greek in -o-o>, 44. 

Gender, formal assim. of, 13 ; with 
infin. in -urum, 14 ; with pro- 
nouns, 15 ; with nearest subj., 
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personalised constructions due 
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Herodotus, syntactical analogy in, 
72-83. 

3, 29, 59, 82. 

Imperfect for pres. by formal assim., 
32 ; imperf. parallel to pres. or 
aor., 60. 
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33 ; due to contamination, 64 ; 
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(palvouai, etc., 64 ; Shtt* with 
infin., 65 ; icplv with infin., 67. 

Instrumental, 49, 50. 

Intransitive verbs with ace, 54, 64. 

Locative, 47, 49. 

Masculine nouns of 1st decl., 41. 

fi^Ww and other verbs with fut. infin., 
38. 

fJL€(T0S, 22. 

fiexpi oo with gen., 82. 



Modern Greek, usages in, 22, 25, 30, 
47, 51, 63. 

Mood, attraction of, 32 ; in subordinate 
clauses of Or. Obi., 33 ; of opt., 34 
in sub-oblique clauses in Lat., 35 
real assimilation in sequence, 44 
mixture with, 61; olo-P us volt)- 

(TOVj 61. 

Negatives, double, 37 ; mixture of, 68. 

Nominative for ace, 51, 74 ; ace. for 
nom., 51. 

Number, formal assim. of, 16 ; with 
o'jtScpcs, o'jBa/xolj ovBcrcpa, 16; with 
cKao-Tos, 16 ; abstract nouns, 16 ; 
oU r itrrtj etc., 16 ; with dual, 
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18 ; real assim. of, 41 ; with col- 
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uWos &Wov, 41; Lat. instances, 
42 ; neut. plu. with sing. vb. in 
Greek, 42 ; Sanskrit, 43 ; adj. in 
sing, with ravra y 17, 43, 74 ; 
"Schema Pindar icum" and 
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43 ; mixture with, 46 ; Lat. iiec- 
iiec, seu-seuy aut-ant, 46; Gr. ir6- 
rcpa, 46 ; <f>cpf tic, &yc Be with 
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ot<r6' a>s irolr)(rov, 61. 
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construction corresponding to, 
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